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OF the Editor's Chest 


We ARE STOCKS OF COFFEE in this country so 
low that coffee had to be rationed in Novem- 
ber while South American countries have had it to 
burn? Is the submarine menace so great that we 
cannot bring in sufficient supplies, or is the short- 
age like that of sugar, tailor-made to fit a precon- 
ceived idea of a need for consumer-rationing? Are 
we giving up coffee so that the armed forces may 
have all they need of it, or for some other reason? 
These are questions which are being discussed by 
consumers everywhere. 

The amount of coffee which may be imported in- 
to the United States in any one year from various 
South and Central American countries is set by the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, to which there 
are some 14 signatory countries, including Cuba 
and Mexico. Close restrictions on imports were 
set in order to keep coffee prices high and to assure 
some sort of equitable distribution among different 
coffee-growing countries. The import quota for 
the year 1941-1942 was nearly 23% million bags 
of coffee, whereas the actual imports of coffee to 
the U.S.A. in that year amounted to only about 
15 million bags, leaving a shortage of about 8% 
million bags. 

There are two methods available for dealing with 
the shortage: either to increase the rate at- which 
supplies are coming in, or to divide up equitably 
the stocks that are on hand and coming in present- 


ly. Much to the chagrin of many Americans, those 


in charge of supplying consumers’ needs chose to 
ration coffee to consumers. 
the coffee trade are reluctant to talk for publica- 
tion, there is some evidence that stocks of coffee 
from Mexico could have been increased by rail 
shipments had the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion moved swiftly to approve lower rail rates, and 
had officials of the Office of Price Administra 
tion permitted a somewhat higher ceiling price, 
which would have enabled Mexican producers to 
sell incréased quantities of their coffee profitably 
in the United States. There is also some suggestion 
that once having set up the red tape of regulation, 
the administering bureaucrats’ devotion to rigidity 
of control and inflexibility which prevented retreat 
from a stand once taken, made it impossible to fill 
all available shipping space, even when coffee was 
ready on the docks and ships were returning with- 
out a full cargo load. Whatever the reasons, it is 
known that a number of opportunities were lost for 
bringing back additional but unplanned-for stocks, 
for which the red tape of special wartime shipping 
papers and other documents had not been provided, 
or provided in time, with the result that by con- 
fusion of orders and supervision by at least five 
governmental departments, the coffee trade was 
thrown into a state of virtually complete paraly- 
sis and could no longer carry on its normal fune- 
tioning for consumers. 
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SALES OF NEW VACUUM CLEANERS were frozen on Oc- 
tober 24, 1942, to enable the armed services and other 
government agencies to decide upon their own require— 
ments to be drawn from the available supplies. Since 
the stocks of cleaners have been found to be more than 
enough to supply the government’s needs, both major 
types of vacuum cleaners (the brush and tank types) in 
the hands of retailers and distributors have been re— 
leased again for sale to the general public. 

* + 
wore: CONSUMER COMPLAINTS OF INEQUITIES IN RATIONING 
and other wartime restrictions should be sent to your Congressman or Senator. 
One New York business journal reports that Congressmen will act promptly and 
fight to get relief for their constituents. 


* *+ 




















THE SUPPLY OF RAW WOOL is more abundant than had been anticipated. Asa 
result, the War Production Board in November 1942 increased the allotment of 


wool to worsted mills and raised the premium allotment of wool for blending. 
(Premium allotment is a sort of bonus of new wool supplies given by the govern-— 
ment to a manufacturer for blending extra amounts of fibers other than wool in 
his product—-in effect a governmentally-enforced adulteration of the product. ) 


Some informed sources believe that this action has dispelled the threat of a 
clothing shortage for some time to come and may even have eliminated the possi- 
bility of early rationing of clothing. 


os oo = 


TIRE RENTALS, according to one of the trade papers, have been offered by a 
Topeka, Kansas, firm at a charge of 1/4 of a cent per tire per mile. Sucha 
service will be extremely useful to persons who are urgently in need of tires 
but are having difficulty with the red tape of the rationing, with all the nec-— 
essary signatures, affidavits, and approvals that must be applied by the vari- 
ous board members and others concerned, or in cases of delay that have been 
common, too, where the board’s supply of the proper forms has failed to arrive 
or has been exhausted. 

* *+ * 


BUTTER FAT AND POSSIBLY ALL FATS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN appear to be superior in 
the nutrition of the young to vegetable oils, according to experiments by Dr. 
E. B. Hart of the University of Wisconsin. Even when vegetable oils have been 
fortified with Vitamins A, D, and E, the investigation showed that in experi- 
ments on rats they produced inferior growth compared to butter fat. (Confirm— 
atory results with calves as the test animals followed similar studies at the 
University of Minnesota.) These experiments may be an important health aspect 
of the rationing of butter, which is to come soon according to prophesies by 
governmental spokesmen. 

* *+ * 


TO FIND THINGS MORE EASILY in a dark closet, cover its floor with a piece 
of white linoleum or oil cloth, advises the National Safety Council. 


a ae 


THE IDEA THAT ABSTINENCE from meat is a patriotic duty should not be pro- 
moted or encouraged, points out The Rural New-Yorker. The journal suggests 
that if the army were allowed to exercise greater latitude in its purchases of 
beef instead of buying chiefly within two grades, a more normal movement and 
distribution of this essential food, with less price disturbance, might result. 
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FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDINGS officially are scheduled to be heated to 68 de- 
grees where the relative humidity approximates 40 percent; 70 degrees where 
the humidity is 20 percent; and 65 degrees where the humidity is high. Such a 
system of temperature regulation sounds plausibly scientific to the laymen. I¢ 
is not so in fact, and its effect will simply be to conceal from fuel-oil userg: 
that government officials have handily seen to it that their own comfort is as- 
sured, however hard the "cash-customers" are hit by a temperature regulation 
which takes no account of either humidity or of the wide range of individual 
bodily reactions and requirements. Presumably the daytime temperatures of 65 
degrees for civilian householders is fixed by those in charge of the oil ra- 
tioning program on the assumption that ordinary folks will be content to live 
at 65 degrees whether the humidity be high or low, while the bureaucrats keep 
comfortable, nominally at 68 to 70, but actually at 76°, and even higher, ac- 
cording to recent reliable accounts on government office temperatures in D.C. 

* *+ * 

12-HOUR DEVELOPING AND PRINTING SERVICE for snapshots is to be ended for 
the duration in New York City, according to a decision of the Photo Finishers 
Association. 


— M 
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TROUBLE WITH RECAPPED TIRES is being reported. As one man put it, the new? 
“ersatz" tires "do not last long enough to get them paid for." Whether it is | 
due to running the car at speeds greater than 35 miles an hour, or to careless 
workmanship and inadequate equipment on the part of the retreading establish- 
ment is not yet fully clear. In any case, where retreads are used, the con- 
sumer will be wise to take it easy. Don’t drive over 35 miles an hour on the 
road and slow down "to a walk" in going around curves. 

a a 

TOO MUCH RELIANCE ON VITAMIN CONCENTRATES from the drugstore, department 
or variety store when the widespread rationing of food is undertaken is antic- 
ipated by food experts at the University of California who warn against the in- 7 
discriminate use of such preparations. It is better by far that the household 
money be spent on the purchase of well-selected food supplies from among those 
which are not too severely limited by rationing. 

* *+ 

REPAIRING WHAT YOU HAVE is being stressed in a very practical way by many 
shops these days. In New York City, for example, the well-known department 
store of B. Altman & Co. advertises a new service for remaking an old inner- 
spring mattress into a job said to be as good as new. Prices run from $19.95 
to $44.95. The price is not low but the availability of such services from de- 
partment stores is important to know about, now that production of new inner- 
spring mattresses has been banned. 
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* * 


FAR TOO MUCH SUGAR in the form of candy and sweetened carbonated beverages | 
is being consumed by workers in war production plants. This may lead to in- 
calculable harm, according to the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
which points out that indiscriminate and uncontrolled supply of this very un- 
satisfactory type of food, lacking in vitamins, for between-meal eating is 
likely to be extremely detrimental to health. 

* + 

SUBSTITUTES: Shower-—curtain hooks made of metal are now a thing of the 
past, but substitutes made of plastics are being offered. These are as yet 
rather poorly designed, and not strong. Competition for consumers’ favor in 
this field should soon result in marked improvement. Three brands (Jewel, 
Patrician, and one made by Blossom Mfg. Co.) recently tested by CR were all st 
badly deformed when exposed to hot water at 150°F for a time under light load. | 
While normally such rings carry little weight, there are occasions, as when a ~~ 
person slips and grabs the curtain to prevent a fall in the tub, when the ring | 
might have to sustain a considerable load. Under such circumstances, the plas= | 
tic rings examined might not be of much help in preventing an injury. . 

The best hook in the group, on all counts, was the Blossom Company’s. 

This gave a breaking-strength under sudden application of load of 25 pounds or 
more. The makers of Patrician had a good idea in their design, but carried it 
out poorly, for this hook which might easily have been the strongest of the lot © 
was only about as strong as the Jewel. Jewel and Patrician were a little over 


half as strong as Blossom’s. 
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Stretching Your Coffee Supply 


By JAMES DRIVER 





—_—__— 


N THE EYEs of true lovers of 
J coffee, both President Roo- 
sevelt and Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia have endangered their 
political futures by making the 
suggestion that coffee grounds 
be used a second time. W. F. 
Williamson, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the National Coffee As- 
sociation, declared in answer 
to the Mayor’s proposal that 
strewing fresh coffee over used 

unds to make new coffee 
would be “‘like mixing a sprink- 
ling of coal over dead cold ashes 
to expect a roaring fire,”’ and in 
response to the President’s idea 
he said it would be “‘like squeez- 
ing an orange twice to get orange 
juice.” There is no question 
but what some sort of potable 
colored beverage might be ob- 
tained by following the recipes 
of the President and the Mayor, 
but no true coffee lover would 
consider it coffee. 

Coffee drinkers are intoler- 
ant souls for the most part. 
Those who like their coffee 
strong and black and hot scorn 
and are scorned by those who 
prefer a weaker beverage. Those 
who use cream but no sugar 
cannot understand the fellow 
who used to use six lumps in 
pre-war days. Since there is 
such a divergence of opinion 
and taste, no one can lay down 
hard and fast rules about coffee 
making. Nevertheless every- 
one is interested in finding out 
how to stretch a pound of coffee 
so that it will last for thirty- 
five days. 

Of course, the first and most 
obvious procedure is to avoid 
waste. Know exactly how much 
coffee you want to make, mea- 
sure your coffee and water ac- 
curately, and then brew the 


beverage carefully. You can 
also use a little less coffee—you 
will have to arrive by experi- 
ment at the amount to suit 
your taste—if you try out the 
suggestions that follow. If you 
use the drip method, use a little 
less coffee and pour part or all 
of the first infusion over the 
grounds a second time. This 
is a method employed in a ma- 
jority of restaurants using cof- 
fee urns, and it works very 
well. If you use a vacuum 
maker, use a little less, stir the 
beverage gently (preferably 
with a wooden spoon so as not 
to break the glass) as it is going 
up into the upper bowl, then 
let it stay in the upper bowl 
about four or five minutes be- 
fore removing from the burner 


and letting it down into the 


lower bowl. If you are sensi- 
tive to flavor, it will be best 
not to let it rise to the upper 
bowl a second time. If you use 
the percolator method, use less 
coffee and let it percolate, say, 
two or three minutes longer 
than customary. These pro- 
cedures will give you good, not 
perfect, coffee and will effect a 
saving. 

The great difficulty about the 
present rationing program is 
that ground coffee will get very 
stale in thirty-five days or over 
whatever period present more 
careful use will stretch the ra- 
tion. A coffee expert can take 
one pound of fresh roasted cof- 
fee, grind one third of it on 
Monday, another third on Wed- 
nesday and the rest on Friday 
and, in what the trade calls a 
“blind test’’ (similar to the so- 
called ‘blindfold test”’ of cigar- 
ettes), can tell you which cup 
was made from Monday's grind, 
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which from Wednesday’s, and 
which from Friday’s. But since 
the American public have been 
educated to like stale coffee 
and have for the most part 
made their purchases on the 
basis of advertising and con- 
venient packaging, very few 
buy their coffee in the bean 
and grind it as needed, whence 
staleness is not an important 
consideration for many coffee- 
drinkers. If it is with you, 
then be sure to keep your cof- 
fee tightly sealed in a friction- 
top can, or a glass jar with a 
tight-sealing cap. Store it in 
the coldest possible place or, 
if you want to make assurance 
doubly sure, place it on the 
top shelf or in some other con- 
venient place in your refriger- 
ator. 

The Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau is making a fight against 
the use of adulterants in cof- 
fee, but the use of various sorts 
of “‘coffee-stretchers,’’ such as 
chicory, roasted wheat, rye, and 
beans, has been very much on 
the increase. Tests have shown 
that with skillful blending, Mex- 
ican or Californian Garbanzo 
Beans or chick-peas, roasted 
“‘light,’” may be used success- 
fully in a mixture of 80% coffee 
and 20% beans. Similar stretch- 
ers made from roasted dried 
figs, wheat, chicory, and rye 
may be used in the same pro- 
portions and are equally good. 
Unfortunately these stretchers 
will get stale after grinding just 
as the coffee will. They are 
also more difficult to grind prop- 
erly and all have a tendency 
to be reduced to a powder even 
in the “steel-cut’’ mills used by 
the trade. Ground in hand 
mills or the usual grocery store 








mill, where coffee is crushed 
rather than cut, they would 
probably be pretty well pul- 
verized and so tend to clog up 
drip, percolator, or vacuum cof- 
fee-makers. In any event, 
ground or whole, 20% repre- 
sents the maximum amount of 
any kind of stretcher to use, 
and better coffee beverage will 
result from the use of 10% to 
15%. Wheat, rye, dried figs 
and chicory are all roasted a 
little darker than the. chick- 
peas, and all, including the 
chick-peas, will make a darker, 
stronger-looking beverage than 
straight coffee, especially if the 
beverage is allowed to stand a 
little while after making. 

it should be emphasized that, 
where stretchers are used, only 
thebetter grades of coffeeshould 
be employed. Fine, high-grown, 
“acidy”’ coffees overcome the 
handicap imposed upon them 
by the use of adulterants much 
better than wishy-washy, ‘‘pa- 
pery,”’ low-grown varieties. If 
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you have control over the cof- 
fees you use in your blend, get 
Colombian coffees—Medellin, 
Manizales or Armenia, prefer- 
ably—and high-grown Central 
Americans— Hard Bean Guate- 
malas, Salvadors or Costa Ricas 
—together with the best Bra- 
zilian you can obtain, that is, 
Strictly Soft Twos or Twos- 
Threes. 

There is, as everyone knows, 
plenty of coffee in the world. 
The difficulty is only that of 
getting ships to carry it where 
it is needed. This has had one 
salutary result, the coffees now 
being imported and being pur- 
chased for later shipment are 
allof the better qualities. Roast- 
ers have, for the most part, 
cut out all lower-priced blends 
and have just about done away 
with inferior coffees. Strict ceil- 
ings on green coffees have been 
in effect since December 11, 
1941, and the coffee producing 
countries have not been selling 
below those ceilings, so that 
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all comers, whether large or 
small firms, pay just about the 
same price per pound for the 
raw material that makes up 
their blends. 

The only real barriers to a 
fine cup of coffee on your break- 
fast table, even where adulter- 
ants are used (if they are used 
properly) are, first, staleness, 
which can be in part overcome 
by buying only coffee in the 
bean and grinding it just before 
it is used, and, second, careless 
and inexpert brewing. Anyone 
who has hopefully brought 
home a pound of fine coffee and 
then has been served on suc- 
cessive mornings a series of 
beverages, all resembling coffee 
in appearance but not in flavor, 
might be inclined to put brew- 
ing first instead of second. Per- 
haps the silver lining to the ra- 
tioning cloud will be that here- 
after coffee will no longer be 
the step-child of the kitchen 
but will be made with due re- 
spect to thrift. 












Use Tire Chains With Care 


HE DAMAGE that can be caused to valuable auto- 

mobile tires by improperly fitted and installed 
tire chains is so real that it warrants the careful at- 
tention of all motorists who will be driving their 
automobiles this winter. The following rules will 
help insure the least possible wear and damage to 
your tires: 
1. Use chains of the correct size to fit your tires. 
2. The cross-chains should be of such length that, 
when installed, the side-chains do not rest on the 
sidewall nor against the tread. 
3. Install tire chains so that they are just loose 
enough to creep on the tire. Do not use the special 
chain tighteners or stretchers that dealers sell as a 
chain accessory. (Some chains that use links of 
spec'-1 or complex design, must be fitted tightly to 
avoid early wearing out or breaking of links. Con- 
sumers, however, should avoid chains with trick or 
unusual or fancy link designs. 
4. There should be no abnormally wide space or 
gap in the spacing of the cross-chains at the place 
where the ends of the side-chains are fastened to- 
gether. An extra cross-chain may need to be in- 
serted at this point to provide uniform spacing. 
5. Keep your tires inflated to correct pressures. 
6. Use chains only when necessary, and take them 
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off as soon as they can safely be removed. 

7. So-called emergency chains should, as their 
name implies, be used only in an emergency; they 
must not be considered as a satisfactory substitute 
for regular chains. When they must be used, use 
at least three, evenly spaced around the tire. 

8. Carry spare cross-chains in your car so that 
broken ones can be promptly replaced before they 
can do damage to tire or fender. 

9. Inspect chains carefully after each trip. Their 
life can be increased by almost 100% by disconnect- 
ing the cross-chains when about half worn through, 
turning them over, and reconnecting them. Be sure 
that all sharp edges on the worn parts, which will 
now be resting against the tires, are removed. (This 
method is not applicable to chains with “fancy” 
links.) With the cross-bar type of link, the cross- 
chains should not be reversed until the small cross 
bar is worn down flush with the main link. 

10. Tire chains are valuable, will be hard to re- 
place if steel shortages grow worse. Take good care 
of them by washing and drying thoroughly before 
storing away. If chains are to be stored for a long 
period, or in a wet or damp location, they should be 
well oiled (but of course carefully cleaned of all oil 
in kerosene, and thoroughly dried before use). 
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Wartime Rations for Dogs 


HE GOVERNMENT'S ORDER 
forbidding the use of tin 
for canned dog food, and the 
approach of meat rationing are 
causing considerable anxiety 
among dog owners, who are 
somewhat at a loss to know 
just what will be available for 
their pets and for the watchdog 
or working dog on the farm. 
The day when a dog could be 
successfully nourished on scraps 
from the table is long past in 
the opinion of an outstanding 
expert in the field of animal 
nutrition. Servings in the aver- 
age city and suburban home 
today are so closely calculated 
to meet the immediate needs 
of the human members of the 
household that there are not 
sufficient left-overs or a well- 
balanced selection for a dog’s 
needs. Modern developments 
in packaging permit the house- 
wife to buy in small quantities 
with little excess or waste, and 
modern food habits have done 
away with the former abun- 
dantly set table of both the 
farmer and city man living in 
the country. 


Nutritional Requirements 


In addition to the fact that 
dog food can no longer be put 
up in cans, there is the added 
problem of shortage of animal 
protein and vitamin A. A well- 
balanced ration for dogs should 
include at least 20% of good 
quality protein (calculated on 
a dry basis, with moisture evap- 
orated, as in the chemist’s dry- 
ing oven). The quality of a 


protein depends on the number 
and quality of the essential 
amino acids which form the 
constituent parts of protein. 
Many vegetable proteins are 
deficient in one or more of the 
essential amino acids, while an- 


imal proteins, such as lean meat, 
fish, and eggs are complete pro- 
teins, and milk, cheese, casein 
(a derivative of milk) are near- 
ly so, and hence more desirable 
foods for carnivorous animals 
than any vegetable substances. 
In addition to the protein re- 
quirement, minerals and vita- 
mins and carbohydrates in 
proper amounts are found in a 
well-balanced ration. Vitamins 
A and D are particularly im- 
portant for a growing dog. It 
is a well-known fact that lack 
of vitamin A produces night 
blindness and renders a dog 
susceptible to respiratory in- 
fections. It is estimated that 
a dog requires daily an amount 
of vitamin A corresponding to 
about 600 to 800 international 
units per 24% pounds of body 
weight and from 125 units of 
vitamin D for small dogs with 
access to sunshine up to 750 
units for larger breeds. Ap- 
proximately twice these 
amounts of vitamin D are need- 
ed if dogs are raised indoors. 
Deficiency diseases of dogs 
resulting from poor diet include 
black-tongue, which commonly 
occurs when the diet is restrict- 
ed mainly to corn meal or corn 
bread plus pork fat. Another is 
beri-beri caused by a lack of 
vitamin B,. The mineral re- 
quirements of a dog are esti- 
mated to be about the same as 
man’s. Two mineral elements 
of special importance are cal- 
cium and phosphorus, which 
may be taken care of by allow- 
ing the dog to chew on raw 
bones or by adding bone meal 
to a home-mixed ration. Iodine, 
in the goiter belt, must also be 
present in a well-balanced diet. 
Salt and iron are also re- 
quired by dogs as well as vari- 
ous other elements which, how- 
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ever, are contained in sufficient 
quantity in natural foods. 


Homemade Rations 


About a month or so ago, 
the Office of War Information 
issued information on feeding 
of dogs, which included a for- 
mula for a home-mixed ration 
of yellow corn meal, wheat 
shorts, peanut meal, bone meal, 
salt and leafy greens or carrots, 
in varying proportions. In the 
opinion of several leading ani- 
mal nutritionists, however, this 
is a pretty unsatisfactory ra- 
tion. In the first place, peanut 
meal is not generally available, 
for supplies are extremely 
“tight”’ at the present time. In 
the second place, there is a seri- 
ous deficiency in the formula of 
high-grade protein which can be 
utilized by dogs, even assuming 
that peanut meal were readily 
obtainable. Furthermore, dogs 
have been found to be extreme- 
ly poor converters of carotene 
in leafy greens or carrots into 
vitamin A. 

Although one firm, Hill Pack- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, is 
putting out pound packages of 
ground horse meat in frozen 
form, which is rated an excel- 
lent source of protein, it is esti- 
mated that the supply is in- 
sufficient to take care of the 
large number of dogs in this 
country. 

In a recent interview, Dr. 
M. L. Morris, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee 
on Foods of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association 
and the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association, pointed out 
that it was a little too early as 
yet to offer a well-balanced for- 
mula for a homemade ration. 
It is, in his opinion, important 
to wait until we find out what 
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products will be available in 
abundance and then we shall 
be in a better position to work 
out something which will not 
include any item likely to be 
needed for human consump- 
tion. The locality problem too 
must be considered. Different 
formulas may be needed for 
different regions to save trans- 
portation. Even though organ 
meats, such as heart, liver, kid- 
neys, tripe, are not rationed, 
there are not enough of these 
products generally available to 
solve the problem, and further- 
more, their use by human con- 
sumers will likely be stimulated 
considerably by the shortages 
of muscle meat due to meat 
rationing. 

It may be possible, he sug- 
gested, to feed a dog for a few 
days on an emergency ration of 
freshly cooked whole-wheat 
cereal supplemented with drip- 
pings, particularly when the 
cereal is reinforced with vita- 
min B complex and A and D oil. 

It appears also that as a re- 
sult of the government’s order 
(L 40) restricting the use of 
fish oils, ordinary commercial 
use of many forms of fish oil 
has been stopped, and there- 
fore there are available at the 
present time large stocks of 
low-grade oils which may be 
obtained from feed stores. Their 
potency is low and their smell 
is bad, but by using larger quan- 
tities than was formerly requir- 
ed when the more expensive, 
higher grade fish oils were avail- 
able, a dog may be given an 
ample amount of vitamins A 
and D from these sources. 


' Standards for Dog Food 


The Joint Committee on 
Foods has made considerable 
progress in working out suit- 
able rations for the home pet, 
and has done pioneer work in 
setting up biological standards 


in the field. They believe that 
setting chemical standards such 
as those which are now in effect 
in certain states, requiring can- 
ned dog foods to contain cer- 
tain percentages of ingredients, 
e.g., minimum of 10% crude 
protein, minimum of 2% fat, 
and a minimum of 1% crude 
fiber is merely a first step toward 
control of quality of commercial 
dog food, and that such stand- 
ards do not afford a conclusive 
yardstick for evaluating the 
true food value of a given brand 
of dog food. The quality of 
proteins used in dog foods var- 
ies over a very wide range, and 
Dr. Morris holds that unless 
the product is assayed and the 
protein quality evaluated by 
biological tests, the home owner 
is likely to be somewhat misled 
in relying too implicitly on 
a chemically-based standard to 
provide him with a balanced 
ration for his pet. 


Dried Dog Food 


In various feeding experi- 
ments carried on by the Joint 
Committee on Foods, a num- 
ber of dried dog foods have 
been found that are entirely 
satisfactory and much more eco- 
nomical than canned dog food, 
which had a high percentage of 
water. For example, in one 
feeding experiment Dr. Morris 
found that a particular dog 
under observation could be am- 
ply nourished on half a pound a 
day of a dried dog food selling 
for 7c a pound; whereas the 
same dog would have required 
1% cans a day of canned dog 
food selling from 8 to 10c a 
pound can. 

The common faults in com- 
mercial dog food are protein 
of poor quality, too low fat con- 
tent, and lack of sufficient vita- 
mins A, B, and D. The prob- 
lem of making a wise selection 
at the present time is particu- 
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larly serious, according to Dp 
Morris, because the business g 

supplying dried dog food is ape 
parently considered a quicke 
money affair by some enters 
prisers who pay little or no ate 
tention to the need for a wells 
balanced formula. This obs 
servation is supported by the 
fact that of late there have 
been .a number of dog food! 
firms in difficulty with the Feds 


eral Trade Commission for mise @ 


representing their products in” 
advertising. 

On the other hand, Dr. Mor” 
ris and his Committee are keep- 7 
ing a close check on the for- 


mulas of a number of dried @ 
foods, and up to the present 


time have found six meriting | 

their approval. Until the food > 
situation becomes more critical, 
Dr. Morris believes that any 


one of these foods will provide ® 
a satisfactory maintenance ra-" 


tion when it is moistened with @ 


warm water (with perhaps a 9% 


small amount of drippings add- 7 
ed to some products), and fed ~ 
to the dog when the moisture is 
absorbed. 

A hungry dog is likely to eat 
it without a whimper, but a 
spoiled pet may be fastidious 
at first. ‘‘A curious thing about | 
dogs,” said Dr. Morris, “‘is that 
they develop very definite eat- 
ing habits.’’ In fact, they might 
be characterized as “‘sot in their 
ways.” They have acquired 7 
a liking for the canned dog 


foods because of the distinctive ~ 


flavors of the moist, fatty mix- © 
tures. It is difficult to provide 
the dry foods with these flavor- © 
odors. 

The following foods are rated = 
A. Recommended by Consum- 
ers’ Research on the basis of 
their approval by the Joint & 
Committee on Foods of the > 
American Veterinary Medical 


and Animal Hospital Associa- 9) 


tions. 
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A. Recommended 

Friskies (Albers Milling Co., Seattle, 
Milwaukee, Peoria) 

Gro-Pup (Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., London, Ont., Canada) 

Insurance Dog Food (Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Louisville, Ky.) 

Ken-L-Ration (Ken-L-Products Divi- 
sion, Quaker Oats Co., Hockford, 
Ill.) 

Ken-L-Biskit (Ken-L-Products Divi- 
sion, Quaker Oats Co.) 

Vitality Brand Biscuit Food (Vitality 
Mills, Inc., 2020 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago) 

C. Not Recommended 
The following products rated C. Not 

Recommended are a number that have 

been involved in recent actions by the 

Federal Trade Commission for misrep- 

resentation of grade or character of 

contents. 

Dog Nibs (The Heger Products Co., 
Inc., 459 Como Ave., St. Paul) 
Under complaint by the Federal 
Trade Commission this company 
agreed to cease using the word ‘“‘meat”’ 
or any other word or term of similar 
import to describe dehydrated meat 
or dehydrated beef meal, or any 


product which is not made of meat 
or beef. 

Mi-Dog Ration (Mi-Dog Food Co., 
189 Foster Ave., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Among the several ingredients of 
this product was “dehydrated meat 
meal,”” but not meat. The company 
agreed to desist from using the terms 
“‘meat,”’ “‘meat scraps,”’ and ‘“‘meat- 
cereal food’’ to describe dehydrated 
meat meal or any product which is 
not meat. 

Miller's Kibbles, Miller's Biscuits, Mil- 
ler’s Puppy Meal, Miller's Meaties, 
and Miller's Ration (Battle Creek 
Dog Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
This firm agreed to cease and desist 
from using the terms ‘“‘meat,”’ ‘‘meat 
scraps,” “dehydrated meat,” or any 
terms of similar import to describe 
dehydrated meat meal or any prod- 
uct which is not meat in fact. This 
firm also agreed to drop use of the 
expression “‘Meaties” in the brand 
name Miller's Meaties to represent 
that the product contains meat. 

Standard Kibbled Biscuit, Standard 
Whole Biscuit, Standard Puppy Meal, 
Standard Dog Food, and Standard 
Cubes (Perfection Foods Co., trad- 


ing as Standard Kennel Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.) Company 
agreed to cease and desist from using 
the terms “meat’’ or “meat cereal” 
or any other terms of similar import 
or meaning to designate or describe 
dehydrated meat meal or any prod- 
uct which is not meat in fact. 

Gaines Dog Meal, Gaines Dog Food, 
Gatnes (Gaines Food Co., Inc., Sher- 
burne, N.Y.) Company agreed to 
cease and desist from representing 
that its product would prevent skin 
troubles unless the troubles were of 
nutritional origin or that the use of 
its product would reduce feeding 
costs by 50% when compared with 
other dog foods of similar type. 

ThoroBread T Squares [biscuits], Thoro- 
Bread Kibbled, ThoroBread Fine Kib- 
bled [meal], and ThoroBread Meat 
Cereal Dog Feed (The ThoroBread 
Co., Inc., 1125 W. 6th St., Cincin- 
nati) Company agreed to cease 
and desist from using the terms 
“meat,” “dehydrated meat,” “‘meat 
cereal,”’ or any other terms of similar 
import to describe dehydrated meat 
meal or any product which is not 
meat. 





Oil-Burner Conversions to Coal Fuel Present Hazard 


of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


M*s* CONSUMERS who have 
converted their heating 
plants from oil to coal burning, 
either by standard methods or by 
the installation of so-called ‘‘con- 
version units,’’ will be using coal 
as a fuel for the first time in re- 
cent years, perhaps in their lives. 
Others will be using finer (smaller) 
grades of coal than they have been 
accustomed to. Persons in either 
of these groups will not be aware 
of the serious hazard from coal 
gas (which contains a high and 
potentially deadly percentage of 
carbon monoxide) that will be 
present unless the furnace or heat- 
er is correctly fired. This hazard 
of carbon monoxide escaping into 
the house is particularly great 
when a conversion grate unit has 
been installed, to burn coal with 
use of the regular blower of the 
oil burner. With such grates, 
and with any equipment which 
burns the smaller sizes of coal, a 
blower is usually used in order to 
provide sufficient flow of air 


through the fire-bed. Under such 
conditions, and unless the furnace 
or boiler is fired with special care 
to avoid accumulation of unburned 
gas, a quantity of coal gas may be 
given off by the fire and pass 
harmlessly up the chimney for a 
time, then when the gas finally 
does catch fire as the fire works 
through the new fuel, an explosion 
will often follow. On account of 
the common routine of firing a 
heavy charge of fuel usually just 
before bedtime, such an explosion 
usually occurs at night when it is 
not easily heard. Usually there 
is no great harm done, but occa- 
sionally the smoke pipe will be 
blown down, or out of its opening 
in the chimney and large amounts 
of deadly poisonous gas are in- 
troduced into the house. In the 
past there have been many cases 
where such occurrences have re- 
sulted in death to the occupants, 
for the sleeper in a house gradual- 
ly filling with carbon monoxide 
does not waken. One case that be- 
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came very well-known at the time 
was that at a Dartmouth College 
fraternity house where nine sleep- 
ing students were asphyxiated as 
a result of a single explosion of 
furnace gas. 

Realizing the seriousness of this 
situation, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City, has issued a leaflet 
known as Bulletin 152, which is 
sent without charge to consumers 
sending a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. This one-page bulletin 
describes in detail the dangers in- 
volved and gives instructions for 
correctly firing a furnace or other 
heating unit to eliminate the haz- 
ard. It will furnish valuable in- 
formation to all who are unfamiliar 
with the characteristics and be- 
havior of a kind of fuel that they 
have not burned before. We be- 
lieve that the advice it gives will, 
if widely read and heeded, save a 
number of lives during the coming 
winter season. Orders should be 
sent directly to Fire Underwriters. 
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Hf You Are Buying 


So" WOMEN, it is said, prefer 
to buy an inexpensive set 
of dishes from time to time 
rather than one or two sets 
that will last for many years, 
perhaps a lifetime. It may be 
that they are tired of the color 
scheme of a particular set or 
they see a more attractive pat- 
tern in a shop. At any rate, 
the fact that there is an exten- 
sive selection of attractive din- 
nerware at low prices indicates 
a widespread demand for this 
type of merchandise. Since the 
turnover is rapid, the rate of 
breakage of the low-priced din- 
nerware is evidently high. 

These lower-priced dishes are 
of the variety known as earthen- 
ware, which is a broad term 
that may be applied to a wide 
variety of products made from 
a mixture of clays dried and 
baked hard and coated with 
a glassy glaze. They are all 
opaque, for when a plate or cup 
is held up against the light, you 
cannot see the shadow of your 
fingers through it as is the case 
with true china. 

In the hotel trade, where dish- 
es are subjected to rather rough 
usage, often in mechanical dish 
washers, it is found that true 
china provides the greatest de- 
gree of durability and long life 
and gives the most useful serv- 





Franciscan Ware's Desert Rove 
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ice per dollar of annual expen- 
diture, and hence extensive use 
is made of high-grade Amer- 
ican chinaware. Such ware is 
admittedly more expensive than 
earthenware, due to the higher 
production costs. The lower 
cost of earthenware is due to its 
being shaped largely by ma- 
chinery and partly because it is 
fired by a more simple process 
and glazed at a lower temper- 
ature than china, with fewer 
pieces broken, deformed, or 
otherwise damaged in the fir- 
ing. Since it is not vitrified, i.e., 
fused at a higher temperature 
so that the body and the glaze 
become united or bonded to- 
gether, it is porous, and when 
chipped, it is capable of ab- 
sorbing grease, dishwater, and 
food residues in varying 
amounts, depending on the 
character of the “body”’ under 
the glaze. As to this defect of 
earthenware dishes, the only 
certainly safe method is to dis- 
card a piece as soon as it is 
chipped or cracked. 

Another drawback to earth- 
enware is that it is subject to 
crazing due to differences in ex- 
pansion of the body and the 
glaze, which renders it some- 
what unsightly in appearance. 
(Earthenware dishes that are 
crazed extensively with discol- 
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Dinnerware — 


oration along the lines of craz- 
ing should probably be retired 
from service, along with chip- 
ped or cracked dishes.) It is 
the opinion, however, of ex- 
perts, such as Professor Arthur 
S. Watts of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, that American dinnerware 
has been greatly improved in 
recent years both in durability 
of its glaze and in reduction in 
its porosity. 

Earthenware, which is the 
term that may be used to 
describe all dinnerware which 
is not true china (completely 
vitrified), may be divided into 
three groups: white, ivory, and 
colored. The latter may have 
a colored body with transpar- 
ent or semi-transparent glaze 
or it may have a white or ivory 
body with a colored glaze. The 
soft glazes used on earthenware 
are well-adapted to gay colors 
and an extensive variety of 
decorative patterns. These pat- 
terns are applied by various 
methods: by hand painting, 
decalcomania, printing, lithog- 
raphy, and sponge stamps. For 
mass production, lithography 
is the simplest method to use, 
while sponge stamps give the 
lowest cost of production. The 
decorations may be put on either 
before a piece is glazed or after- 
ward. Underglaze decoration, 





as it is called, is more durable, 
but many colors cannot be used 
in this method because they 
will not stand the intense heat 
of the glaze firing. Overglaze 
affords a greater variety, but is 
more susceptible to wear from 
the natural abrasion of use. It 
is very simple to discover wheth- 
er or not a decoration is put on 
over the glaze. Just rub the 
finger over the dish; if it is 
overglaze, the outline or edge 
of the decorative pattern can 
be plainly felt. 

For gold decorations, two 
kinds are used. The best meth- 
od involves the use of coin gold, 
which is quite durable, although 
the amount of wear which it 
will stand is variable, depend- 
ing upon the thickness of the 
gold layer. Liquid gold is an 
alloy which contains a smaller 
amount of gold. After it is 
fired it produces a bright gold 
surface which does not require 
polishing as does the coin gold 
type of decoration. The liquid, 
or luster gold, however, is not 
likely to wear so well, and is 
usually found only on the lower- 
priced dinnerware. 

In picking a set of dinner- 
ware which you contemplate 
using for a considerable length 
of time, make a careful check 
to find out whether it is open 





Edwin M. Knowles’ Feather Rose 
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stock and how long the manu- 
facturer or the store from which 
it is purchased guarantees to 
be able to have replacements 


available. (Make your pur- 
chase from a solid, well-estab- 
lished firm, or one whose in- 
tegrity and reliability are well- 
known in your city.) While 
some patterns may endure for 
a lifetime, others may go out 
of fashion in a year or two. 
With care and thought one can 
usually select a pattern that 
represents a stable and lasting 
type of decoration that will be 
acceptable for many years. 
Some stores are said to guar- 
antee that a particular set will 
remain open stock for five years. 

Dinner sets are customarily 
sold as 32-piece sets, which serve 
six; 52-piece sets, which serve 
eight; and 95-piece sets, which 
serve twelve. In counting the 
pieces, however, remember that 
a cup and saucer are two pieces, 
and the trade counts a sugar 
bowl with a cover also as two 
pieces. 

Imperfections to watch for in 
purchasing a set of dishes are: 
unevenness of the glaze on the 
edges and flat parts; warped 
plates; differences between 
pieces in the colors of the deco- 
rations; andscars from thestilts 
or pins on which the article 
stood during the glaze. Ex- 
cept to an expert, these imper- 
fections are not likely to be 














32. 





| Salem's Bryn Mawr 


unpleasantly apparent. On the 
other hand, when noticeable 
enough to indicate a lower grade 
of dinnerware, the ware should 
be priced accordingly. 

In order to compare the qual- 
ity of different brands of popu- 
lar dinnerware on the market, 
the testing engineer for Con- 
sumers’ Research made four 
types of tests on eleven brands, 
for chipping resistance, impact 
resistance, resistance to thermal 
shock (repeated cycles of sud- 
den change from a high to a 
low temperature), and moisture 
absorption (percentage of mois- 
ture absorbed after several 
hours in boiling water and water 
at room temperature). The re- 
sistance to chipping is particu- 
larly important, because chip- 
ping is a frequent occurrence 
in some cases, due to unavoid- 
able striking of one plate against 
another in dishwashing and 
against a faucet or other hard 
object. Impact resistance is 
some measure of the durability 
of a particular piece. It ap- 
pears that high impact resis- 
tance does not go with high 
resistance to chipping. Resis- 
tance to thermal shock is in- 
tended to measure how well a 
cold plate stands being placed 
in an oven to warm it, or a 
warm or hot dish being placed 
in the refrigerator or in cold 
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water. Moisture absorption 
tests give some measure of the 
hardness of the body or to what 
extent grease, dishwater, or 
other substances are likely to 
be absorbed when a chipped or 
cracked plate is nevertheless 
continued in use. 

The dishes tested showed up 
very well indeed on all four 
counts. None were sufficiently 
poor to warrant a C-Not Rec- 
ommended rating. It would ap- 
pear that all should give good 
service for ware of their type. 

All ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 


Southern Potteries’ Brittany Pattern 
Blue Ridge Hand-Painted Under- 
glaze (Southern Potteries Inc., Er- 
win, Tenn.) Bread and butter plates, 
37c each at R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York City. Somewhat lacking in 
resistance to impact, but very resis- 
tant to chipping, and had very low 
moisture absorption. Resistance to 
thermal shock not very good. 


Vernon Kilns’ Hawatian Flowers Pat- 
tern (Vernon Kilns, Vernon, Calif.) 
Bread and butter plates, 35c each 
at B. Altman & Co., 5th Ave., New 
York City. Excellent resistance to 
impact, and low water absorption. 
Failed early in thermal shock test, 
and failed at low values in the chip- 
ping test. 


American Limoges China Co.'s Wild 
Rose Pattern (American Limoges 
China Co., Sebring, Ohio) Bread 
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and butter plates, 19c each at R, H. 
Macy & Co. Resistance to impact 
low, but resistance to chipping very 
good. Average moisture absorption, 
and fair resistance to thermal shock. 
A first-rate earthenware though low- 
est in price of the samples tested. 


B. Intermediate 


Steubenville Pottery Co.'s Lawrence Pat 
tern, Ivory (Steubenville Pottery 
Co., Steubenville, Ohio) Bread and 
butter plates, 34c each at R. H. 
Macy & Co. Resistance to impact 
very good, moisture absorption aver 
age, and resistance to thermal shock 
excellent. Very susceptible to chip- 

ping. 


Steubenville Pottery Co.'s Monticello, 
blue banded edge with blue laurel 
incenter (Steubenville Pottery Co.) 
Bread and butter plates, 44c each 
at R. H. Macy & Co. This ware 
was considered av erage in all tests 
except that of thermal shock, where 
its performance was very good. 


Gladding, McBean & Co.'s Desert Rose 
Pattern, Franciscan Ware (Glad 
ding, McBean & Co., Pottery Div., 

Angeles) Bread and butter 

plates, 60c each at R. H. Macy & 

Co. Resistance to impact excellent, 

but moisture absorption was high. 


Los 


Chipping resistance average, resis 
tance to thermal shock poor. 


Homer Laughlin China Co.'s Berkshire 
Pattern, Eggshell Georgian, M41N5 
(The Homer Laughlin China Co., 
Newell, W. Va.) Bread and butter 


plates, 34c each at R. H. Macy & 
Co. Very good resistance to impact, 
fairly low water absorption, and very 
good resistance to thermal shock. 





Quimper ware, a French peasant product (right) and 
Southern Potteries’ Brittany which shows the Quimper infivence (left). 
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Was relatively susceptible to chip- 

ping. 

W. S. George Pottery Co.'s Apollo Pat- 
tern, Radisson 191B (W. S. George 
Pottery Co., East Palestine, Ohio) 
Bread and butter plates, 24c each 
at R. H. Macy & Co. Low impact 
resistance, highest water absorption. 
Chipping resistance average, and 
thermal shock resistance superior. 

Edwin M. Knowles China Co.'s Feather 
Rose Pattern (Edwin M. Knowles 
China Co., East Liverpool, Ohio) 





Bread and butter plates, 24c each 
at R. H. Macy & Co. Properties of 
this ware closely paralleled those of 
A pollo pattern. 

The test results indicated that the 
two following were not quite so good in 
quality as the others in the B group. 
Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co.'s Blue 

Springtime Pattern (Taylor, Smith 

& Taylor Co., East Liverpool, Ohio) 
Bread and butter plates, 20c each at 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Chip- 


ping resistance, average or better. 
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Moisture absorption average. In 

the other two tests this was the 
poorest of the samples tested. 

Salem China Co.'s Bryn Mawr Pat- 
tern, Symphony by Salem (The 
Salem China Co., Salem, Ohio) Bread 
and butter plates, 24c each at R. H. 
Macy & Co. Impact resistance and 
thermal shock resistance, average or 
better. Moisture absorption aver- 
age; as to susceptibility to chipping, 
this was the poorest of the samples 
tested. 





OF the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





As stocks became depleted, 
warnings began to appear in news- 
papers and magazines of the need 
for conserving coffee. This, coup- 
led with scare-speeches from Wash- 
ington that there would not be 
enough coffee to go around, 
brought the inevitable rush of 
panicky buying, and then nation- 
wide consumer rationing was put 
into effect on November 28, 1942. 
In an attempt to make the ration 
allowance of one pound per person 
every five weeks appear to be not 
too bad, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration did some very tricky 
arithmetic, and announced that 
this cut represented only a small 
reduction from the annual con- 
sumption of 13 pounds per person 
per year, to 10.2 pounds, or ap- 
proximately a 20 percent cut. It 
was that “per capita’’ business 
that got the coffee rationing pro- 
gram off to a bad start. It ap- 
pears that there are lots of people 
in this country who can drink 
their coffee or leave it alone—and 
plenty of them leave it alone. But 
most of those who do indulge, 
drink at least two cups a day, or 
twice as much as the rationing 
allows. Noone can say, of course, 
just how many out of the total 
population in this country are 
habitual coffee drinkers, but ac- 
cording to surveys made by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau in 
1939 and 1941, it is estimated 
that about 81 percent of the popu- 
lation are habitual coffee drinkers. 
(Furthermore, these surveys in- 


dicated that one child in every 
six between the ages of 5 and 15 
drank coffee regularly.) On the 
basis of these figures the average 
coffee drinker (not the average 
citizen) is estimated to have con- 
sumed 20.32 pounds in the year 
from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 
1942; thus the government’s ra- 
tion allowance amounted to a 50 
percent cut, or 2% times as great 
a reduction in consumption for the 
coffee-user as the government’s 
salestalk for rationing made it out 
to be. 

Whether the degree of the coffee 
drinker’s sacrifice is 50 percent 
according to the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau's figures, or 38 per- 
cent according to other OPA figur- 
ing (based on yet another way of 
reckoning), is perhaps not too im- 
portant if the sacrifice is really 
needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. The point is 
that when a government bureau 
offers misleading figures to justify 
a radical encroachment on a Cciti- 
zen's cherished items of consump- 
tion, he becomes suspicious of the 
whole procedure. He is apt to 
wonder, indeed, whether a govern- 
ment that can be as casual with 
its facts and figures as any pat- 
ent-medicine or cigarette adver- 
tiser, can be right as to the need 
for rationing at all, or has taken 
all practicable and reasonable steps 
to render the imposition unnec- 
essary. 

It has long been a standard joke 
among the more candid or cynical 
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teachers of economics that the way 
to make a fairly routine piece of 
academic research look impressive 
and erudite was to sprinkle it lav- 
ishly with charts, graphs, and in- 
tricate tables of figures. It was 
not particularly important that 
the data were often without even 
remote value in clarifying or illus- 
trating the points made in the 
study in question. They consti- 
tuted the academically respect- 
able “apparatus of scholarship” 
and furthermore, since no mo- 
mentous decisions were to be af- 
fected by the study (perhaps a 
thesis for the doctor’s degree), no 
one would be harmed, or take the 
trouble to protest if the figures 
represented a faulty selection of 
the factors in the problem dis- 
cussed. 

Businessmen have frequently 
complained that too many in 
charge of civilian supply in the 
OPA and WPB are just college 
professors given more to the as- 
sembling of complex figures and 
equations than to an interest in 
actual occurrences and things, so 
that they have an outlook that is 
hopelessly theoretical and com- 
pletely out of touch with the prac- 
tical realities of the commodity 
situations they were given power 
over. At first, certain sections of 
the press showed a tendency to 
discount such criticism as 
prejudiced or unfair. The fallacy 
of the statistical average as a basis 
for dividing up scarce commodi- 
ties, however, is beginning to be 
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apparent to the car owner in Okla- 
homa or Texas, or other regions 
of farms and small towns, who 
may have five to ten times as far 
to go to buy his groceries and farm 
supplies, and has far fewer public 
transportation facilities available 
than the resident of New York 
City or its suburbs, or a thickly 
populated state like Massachu- 
setts. 

“T think you are all familiar,” 
said Leon Henderson (recently- 
“resigned’’ OPA Administrator) 
in a speech not long ago, “with 
what has happened on rationing. 
Rationing is merely the fair dis- 
tribution of those commodities 
which the war has made scarce. 
Rationing was a new development 
in the United States. Many of us 
looked upon it as peculiar to coun- 
tries where great shortages oc- 
curred, countries which were poor 
or where there was grave mis- 
management of production. To 
be frank about it [why must can- 
dor on matters of public concern 
always come so late?], many of us 
thought it an admission of a basic 
weakness and something to be 
avoided at all costs. . We now 
know that rationing is something 
in the proper circumstances to be 
welcomed rather than avoided.”’ 

With all due respect to the 
gentleman’s sources of informa- 
tion, there are an increasing num- 
ber of people today who si#il/ think 
that rationing by Henderson’s 
method is “‘an admission of a basic 
weakness” in the administration 
of our production and handling of 
needed supplies—that in other 
words, Mr. Henderson and his 
colleagues were right the first time. 
Anyone with common sense can 
see the basic fallacy in the asserted 
guiding doctrine of share and share 
alike. It is no sacrifice to be re- 
stricted to one cup a day, for the 
person who can take his coffee or 
leave it, or who is not working 
under stress and strain and there- 
fore may not need the stimulus of 
an extra cup of coffee. The man 
doing hard work in a plant mak- 
ing war materials where a high 
output is required and where strain 
and noise or cold. drafts abound, 








OFF THE EDITOR'S CHEST 





may be democratically sharing his 
privation with the afternoon bridge 
player, but the potential loss in 
his capacity for extra effort and 
long hours to help win the war is 
not a problem that can be dealt 
with by statistics or averages. 

If it were a matter of giving up 
needed stocks of coffee to the 
armed forces, we might console 
ourselves that our sacrifice was 
a true sharing for a good cause. 
But the Army, which at one time 
provided its men with something 
like twice as much as the average 
civilian consumption, is now re- 
ported to have cut its ration to 
40 cups per man per month. 

As our experience with the proc- 
ess of rationing increases, a fam- 
iliar pattern begins to take shape. 
The first thing that happens is 
that supplies begin to be tight. 
Under the system of price ceilings 
presently in favor, the price of 
a particular commodity is held 
down by governmental fiat. Thus 
the normal brake on consumption 
of scarce stocks afforded by a free 
market system through a rise in 
price is not applied, and consump- 
tion instead of being reduced grad- 
ually and with a minimum of 
shock, is given the sudden, pain- 
ful, and morale-depressing jolt of 
sharply applied government shut- 
down and restriction orders. Then 
Cassandras from Washington, 
D.C., and “‘regional’’ offices begin 
to make speeches over the radio 
and statements to the press about 
the forthcoming shortage and how 
impossible it will be to avoid it. 
There is the resulting natural 
scramble on the part of the public 
for available stocks in the course 
of which the Johnny-Come-Late- 
lies fail to get their share, and a 
tremendous cry is raised by the 
pressure-group claque (which has 
lately been demanding that every- 
thing must be rationed) for divid- 
ing up. The government then 
yields gracefully to “public de- 
mand” for rationing and a new 
set of forms and instructions and 
legal notices is set in motion at 
the taxpayer’s expense with a pro- 
digious expense in time and irrita- 
tion, and wasted gasoline, tires, 
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and mountainous paper-work. 

Many in Congress have express- 
ed themselves in the most positive 
terms regarding the policies and 
bad manners of the rationeers. 
The general temper of Congress- 
men, who have been receiving the 
most vehement protests from the 
home folks, is exemplified in re- 
marks of Hatton Sumners, a re- 
spected and plain-spoken Con- 
gressman from Texas, describing 
the bureaucrats as “this bunch of 
people who don’t know anything 
about America and care less.”” Mr. 
Sumners believes that a free peo- 
ple wearies of too many bosses; 
that “God Almighty always in- 
tended that his creatures shall be 
free and allowed to run their own 
business.’” Another veteran Con- 
gressman, Representative Barden 
of North Carolina, said, ‘‘Some- 
body down there”’ [referring to the 
Office of Price Administration] 
“wants to get the American peo- 
ple in the habit of crawling to him 
on their hands and knees and ask- 
ing for something, even if it’s only 
a blank sheet of paper.” 

Some will no doubt question 
how far God's creatures shall be 
free and allowed to run their own 
business under wartime conditions 
of shortage, but it cannot be de- 
nied that if some rationing is nec- 
essary and is to be made to work, 
it will be essential for someone 
to do a drastic job—throwing out 
the whole existing hodge-podge of 
hopelessly intricate rules, orders, 
and forms. Rationing will be suc- 
cessful only when administered by 
simple methods and with forms 
the average man or woman can 
understand and accept as reason- 
able. Let the continuous out- 
pouring of threats and warnings 
of ‘‘crack-downs”’ and penalties be 
stopped once for all and let con- 
sumers be treated by their ser- 
vants in government jobs as they 
deserve to be treated—as the peo- 
ple who pay twice for the job of 
rationing, once for the expensive 
governmental machinery and cler- 
ical services and a second time in 
being deprived of their peacetime 
rights to buy and sell freely the 
things rationed. 






























B. W 


ACED WITH THE PROBLEM of 
[evade meat purchases to 
a wartime situation the public 
must better acquaint itself with 
the facts about meat. This will 
help us all to use meat more 
efficiently. The increased de- 
mands of the armed forces, and 
the ever increasing exports of 
the Lend-Lease program have 
created a serious shortage in 
the supply of meat for domestic 
consumption. This shortage 
and further increased demands 
cannot be met by any immedi- 
ate expansion of the livestock 
industry. The national meat 
factory has already been ex- 
panded to almost full capacity. 
Further expansion will require 
considerable time and will be 
rendered most difficult by the 
shortage of skilled labor suited 
to the work. Twenty-four bil- 
lion pounds of meat will be 
produced during the 1942-43 
marketing year. This will be 
the greatest livestock produc- 
tion on record. Of this 24 bil- 
lion pounds, the military and 
Lend-Lease requirements are 
around six billion pounds. This 
leaves something in the neigh- 
borhood of 18 billion pounds 
for civilian consumption—an 
average per capita consump- 
tion of two and one-half pounds 
of meat per week. 


It is obviously the duty of 
each consumer to utilize his 
meat in the most efficient way 
possible. Some knowledge of 
the composition of meat is nec- 
essary to assure the efficient 
use of meat. This knowledge 


will help in the selection of 
meat in the market and in us- 
ing methods of cutting so as to 


The Value of Meat in the Diet 


By 


improve tenderness, and in us- 
ing proper cooking methods. 

Meat as we buy it is made up 
of four constituents: (1) mus- 
cular tissue, (2) connective tis- 
sue, (3) fat embedded in the 
connective tissue and the sec- 
ondary muscular tissue, and (4) 
bone. The edible meat is made 
up of fat and lean muscular 
meat. Lean meat is made up 
of long spindle-shaped poly- 
nuclear cells which are small in 
diameter. The muscule cell, 
as illustrated in Figure I, is 
protected by a wall called sar- 
coplasm. This wall keeps the 
protoplasm within the cell. The 
protoplasm (sometimes called 
“‘extractives’’) supplies part of 
the flavor and juiciness of the 
meat. It is essential then that 
the cell wall not be ruptured 
or a great deal of flavor will be 
lost. Frequently steaks are 
pounded with a blunt object 
to make them tender. When 
this happens the cell walls are 
ruptured and the flavor is lost. 
Such treatment is not necessary, 
for proper methods of cooking 
will render meat more tender 
and also retain its flavor. 


The long thin muscle cells 
are placed parallel to each other, 
and are bound together by con- 
nective tissue to form muscle 
bundles. These in turn are 
bound together by other con- 
nective tissue to form the mus- 
cle. Thus when a muscle is 
formed it is made up of a large 
number of the long spindle- 
shaped muscle cells in parallel 
formation. If meat is cut par- 
allel to these muscle cells it is 
tough and stringy. However, 
when the cut is made across the 
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grain of the muscle the length 
of the chain of muscle cells is 
shortened and it ceases to be 
tough and stringy. When 
butchers thoroughly under- 
stand this cardinal principle of 
meat cutting, they can cut the 
meat so that it will be as tender 
as the quality will allow. (When 
a butcher does not understand 
this principle, it would be well 
for the consumer to try an- 
other butcher.) In carving, too, 
it is in order always to cut 
across the predominating mus- 
cle grain of the meat. 
Nucleus 


Protoplasm 


Cell wall made up 
of sarcoplasm 


Figure |. Muscle Cell. 


Connective tissue is quite 
often called gristle. This gris- 
tle or connective tissue is made 
up of oval-shaped heavy-walled 
mono-nuclear cells. Figure II 
illustrates the thickness of the 
connective tissue cell wall as 
compared to the thinner cell 
wall of the muscular cell in 
Figure I. The thick cell wall 


Nucleus 


Protoplasm 


Cell wall made 
up of collagen 


Figure Il. Connective Cell. 


is composed of material called 
collagen. This is a very tough 
and elastic material of little 
nutritional value. It is little 
affected by dry heat. How- 

















- THE VALUE OF MEAT 


ever, it dissolves rather readily 
in moist heat. For this reason 
all the cuts of meat which con- 
tain a great deal of connective 
tissue should be cooked by 
braising or stewing. These cuts 
of meat include all the steaks 
and roasts from the chuck of 
beef. Other beef cuts which 
are classified as less tender are 
short ribs, plate boil, brisket 
boil, corned beef, shank cuts of 
meat, and from the hind quar- 
ter of beef the heel of round 
roast and the flank steak. It 
is also necessary to cook the 
shoulder of lamb and the breast 
of lamb by the moist heat meth- 
od. All pork, with the exception 
of cured pork, is properly cooked 
only by bratsing or pan frying. 
However, this is not because 
of a large amount of connective 
tissue; rather it is an insur- 
ance against the possibility of 
transmitting any pathogenic 
organism (especially the mi- 
nute worm of trichinae) from 
partially cooked pork to the 
human host. 

The third constituent of meat 
is the fat found in the secon- 
dary muscle tissue and that 
embedded in the connective 
tissue. Fat in all animals is 
first deposited around the in- 
ternal organs and between the 
muscle tissues. It is then de- 
posited around the muscle tis- 
sue just under the skin. This 
makes the layer of fat found 
over the outside of the steaks 
and roasts. This fat is impor- 
tant because it prevents the 
meat from drying out while 
cooking and adds flavor to the 
meat. This external fat should 
not be trimmed off before the 
steak or roast reaches the carv- 
er. It is the carver’s duty to 


remove the fat if necessary and 
see that each helping receives 
the amount of lean meat de- 
sired. 

The fat acquired during the 





Protoplasm 


Nucleus 


Cell 
Fat 
Connective Cell After 
Has Been Deposited. 


wa a 


Figure Ill. Fat 


fattening process that becomes 
embedded in the connective 
tissue is deposited inside the 
cell and keeps stretching the 
walls until they become very 
thin. Figure III illustrates how 
a connective cell appears after 
this fat has been deposited. 

This stretching of the cell 
wall makes the meat much more 
tender. This fat, which is de- 
posited very close to the muscle 
cells, aids materially in pre- 
venting their drying out. This 
type of fat deposition is called 
marbling. In appearance well 
marbled meat has very small 
white specks and streaks of fat 
running through the red lean 
meat. Meat of high market 
quality always shows evidence 
of this marbling. 

Bone is the fourth constit- 
uent of meat. For the con- 
sumer, the principal use of the 
bone is to hold the cuts of meat 
in shape. Bone is made up of 
cells whose walls contain a large 
quantity of mineral, principal- 
ly calcium and phosphorus. 
However, under most methods 
of cooking, little of these min- 
erals is rendered available for 
human consumption. ‘Bone 
marrow contains a great many 
valuable nutrients. When soup 
stock is prepared with a pres- 
sure cooker some of these nu- 
trients as well as a small pro- 
portion of the minerals in the 
bones are made available. 

Some knowledge of the chem- 
ical composition of meat, too, 
will help in its efficient use. 
Meat is made up of water, 
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minerals, proteins, fats, and 
vitamins (with a very, very 
minute amount of carbo- 
hydrates). All of these nutri- 
tional elements are needed by 
the body for its proper func- 
tioning. 

The function of carbohy- 
drates and fats is to supply 
bodily energy. Proteins and 
minerals are used to build and 
repair the body. Vitamins and 
minerals are used to regulate 
Meat is a 
rich source of all of these ex- 
cept carbohydrates. However, 
the absence of carbohydrates 
is of no importance, for carbo- 
hydrates are cheaply available 
in almost all the other common 
foods (such as bread, vege- 
tables, legumes). Nature has 
fully compensated for the lack 
of carbohydrates, for a pound 
of fat furnishes two and a quar- 
ter times as much energy as a 
pound of carbohydrate. In 
this manner a small bulk or 
weight of food in the form of 
fat can furnish a great deal of 
energy. 


the body processes. 


Meat is an important natural 
source of vitamins. Thiamin 
(B;), riboflavin (B2), nicotinic 
acid (niacin), pyridoxine (Bg), 
and pantothenic acid (another 
of the important B vitamins) 
are all supplied by meat. Liver 
furnishes quantities of vitamins 
A and D. Meat furnishes only 
very small amounts of vitamin 
C, but it has been noted by 
competent investigators that 
when a good quality meat diet 
is supplied, vitamin C deficien- 
cies are not in evidence. 

Phosphorus, which is an im- 
portant mineral in the proper 
development of bone, is sup- 
plied by meat. Iron, needed to 
prevent anemia, is found in 
large quantities in glandular 
meats. Lean meat is a rich 
source of phosphorus and iron, 
and these minerals are readily 
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available for use by the body 
when meat is eaten. Meat isa 
very poor source of calcium.' 
To the extent that it is need- 
ed, this must be supplied in 
the diet from such good sources 
as milk and cheese and certain 
vegetables and legumes. 


Protein is essential to the 
development and repair of all 
plant and animal cells. Meat 
is one of the best of all avail- 
able sources of protein. There 
are a large number of different 
proteins which are complex 
chemi€ally. Each protein dif- 
fers greatly from others. These 
complex proteins are made up 
of amino acids, which are often 
referred to as ‘‘building stones.”’ 
Some of those which are ab- 
solutely essential for life proc- 
esses can be made (synthetized) 
by the body, while others can- 
not be. Those that cannot be 
made by the body from other 
foods are the essential amino 
acids; they are often called 
“key stones.” Meat protein 
contains a greater proportion 
of these essential amino acids 
than do proteins from vege- 
table sources. The importance 
of these amino acids will be dis- 
cussed in the second part of 
this article next month. 


! Editor’s Note: In some parts of the 
world, meat is traditionally prepared and 
eaten in ways that make a part of the 
large calcium content of the bone and 
cartilage available for consumption; this 
does not occur with customary American 
dietary practices and methods of cookery, 
and the idea is rarely reflected in present- 
day American usages in kitchen and at 
table. However, the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Service suggested re- 
cently in one of its circulars the addition 
of small amounts of vinegar or other acid 
to stew-meat containing bone or car- 
tilage (especially the latter) as a means 
of increasing significantly the amount of 
calcium in the serving. Pressure-cooker 
preparation of meat bones for soup stock 
(in water alone) has also been suggested 
as a possible method for increasing the 
utilization of calcium. 
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Brush Plating Outfits 


N° DOUBT a great many peo- 
ple who are regular read- 
ers of the popular science and 
‘“‘*home-mechanics” and “‘exper- 
imenters’’ magazines have be- 
lieved what they read in adver- 
tisements on a new type of ap- 
pliance sold for home and shop 
use. This is a simplified plat- 
ing outfit that uses a brush to 
transfer the plating metal to 
the work. Those who advertise 
these contrivances claim to pro- 
vide a cheap, easy, quick way 
of replating automobile parts, 
plumbing fittings, and miscel- 
laneous fittings and parts. 
Sometimes the appeal is for 
the handy man to make “big 
money at home.” Right at 
the start, we must say that the 
handy man will probably 
neither make big money nor 
do a satisfactory job of plating, 
for while brush plating can in 





fact be used to improve the 
appearance of worn plated ar- 
ticles, the method is extremely 
slow, and expensive to operate, 
and does not provide a prac- 
tical or long-lasting plated sur- 
face that can take wear and 
use. In no case is the brush 
plating kit practicable for any- 
thing but a small job, and in 
general a much better job at 
lower cost can be done by the 
standard immersion or bath 
method of electroplating. 

CR had the aid of a com- 
petent consultant in the electro- 
plating field to study two wide- 
ly advertised small brush plat- 
ing kits, meant to be used with 
dry cells as the source of current. 
This expert found that about 
15 minutes of brushing were re- 
quired to deposit a usable thick- 
ness of silver on one square inch 
of a teaspoon; even after that 


Figure 1 


Illustration showing the method of applying a brush-plating, after the article to be 
plated has been thoroughly cleaned. One terminal of the battery is connected to the 
article to be plated, the other to the metal handle of the brush. 
the plating compound, the brush is moved slowly backwards and forwards over the sur- 
face of the work—unfortunately for a very long time if an effective and useful coating 


is wanted. 
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After being dipped into 





time, the thickness of the coat- 
ing was wholly inadequate for 
good service, being only about 
as thick as one would get on a 
plated spoon of the extremely 
low and unserviceable grade 
sold in the 5-and-10-cent stores. 
The extreme thinness of this 
15-minute brush-plate can be 
judged further by the fact that 
it would take about three hours 
of brush plating to coat a single 
square inch of a spoon to a 
thickness equal to that of quad- 
ruple (X XXX) plate which is 
the second highest grade of sil- 
ver plate. 

The mechanic who is sup- 
posed to ‘‘make big money at 
home” by buying and using a 
brush plating kit would have 
to brush-plate for almost 40 
hours to plate an automobile 
bumper with the thickness of 
plating required on a new 
bumper. Drycellsare, of course, 
“‘out’’ for commercial use; they 
are a very expensive means of 
providing for any considerable 
cr prolonged use of electrical 
current. 

The plating kits are all very 
much like the one shown in the 
picture, consisting generally of 
a brush, one or more jars of 
electroplating compound, a 
metal cleaner, and connectors 
for connecting the brush and 
the object to be plated either 
to a battery of one or two dry 
cells or in the more expensive 
outfits to a rectifier which serves 
in place of the battery. The 
plating compounds, which are 
the most expensive item in these 
kits, are sold separately at $1.25 
each for a small quantity of 
solutions used for plating with 
the common metalssuch asnick- 
el and cadmium, and at $2.50 
for the silver-plating com- 
pounds. The quantity obtain- 


ed at these prices is claimed to 
be sufficient to cover 800 square 
inches (the coating, of course, 





BRUSH PLATING OUTFITS 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
At Home! 
GOLD New Invention 
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Easily with a BRUSH 


OMETHING new for radio men— 
something which gives a the op- 
portunity to make additional profits—or 
to improve your type of pad ao Here’s 
an ELECTROPLATING KIT amazingly 
simple to operate—you just Electroplate 
with a Brush! 


NOT A TOY! 


You can electroplate for prot, hundreds of 
things in the household—ashtrays, fixtures, water 


faucets, worn brackets, door knobs, musical in- 











Figure 2 


Some typical advertisements of brush 
plating outfits. 


would be so thin that it would 
have little or no commercial 
value). The profit from the 
sale of plating materials will be 
seen to be extremely high when 
it is realized that the $1.25 nick- 
el compound was found in CR’s 
test to contain only about 4c 
worth of chemicals, and the 
$2.50 silver compound, 12c 
worth. 

In order to plate an article, 
it first has to be cleaned, and 
when rust is present, this is not 
an easy job, for the rust must 
be removed and the surface 
buffed and polished to a smooth 
finish. The kits provided small 
bottles of chemical metal clean- 
er and a metal polish. One of 
the manufacturers recommend- 
ed a hot alkaline immersion 
cleaner at 55c for an 8-oz. can. 
In any case, the problem of 
cleaning is one which the aver- 
age consumer should not re- 
gard lightly, for an effective 
pre-plate cleaning job requires 
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considerable equipment. After 
cleaning, electroplating com- 
pound is brushed on with the 
special brush that is connected 
to one terminal of the battery, 
while the article itself is con- 
nected to the other terminal. 
The plating on the object in- 
creases in thickness very slowly 
as the brush isconstantly moved 
back and forth. 

Not only is the time required 
so great that the process be- 
comes wholly impracticable for 
any but very exceptional and 
unusual uses, but the price 
charged for the outfit and espe- 
cially the plating compounds, 
and the cost of the batteries re- 
quired, combine to make the 
method almost wholly uneco- 
nomical and impracticable. If 
the handy man had use for 
such a method (and there might 
be occasions when it would have 
some application for a purely 
decorative plating job around 
the house, on a mantel-clock 
case, for instance), he could 
make up his own outfit and his 
own plating compounds by mix- 
ing ordinary electroplating solu- 
tions with a colloidal thickener 
such as a solution of gum tra- 
gacanth. Such kits might 
have some interest as toys were 
it not for the fact that they 
contain materials of a highly 
poisonous nature. One kit con- 
tained enough cyanide in the 
one-ounce jar of silver plating 
paste to kill five average men. 

In any use of this method of 
plating,the layman must under- 
stand that he cannot count his 
time as money, and that he 
would come out much better 
from the cost standpoint in 
every case, if his time has value, 
to take the article to be plated 
to someone who is in the busi- 
ness commercially, and to en- 
gage such a man to electroplate 
the article in the usual way in 
an old-fashioned plating-bath. 


























I THE long winter months 
ahead, the many fortunate 
enough to own bicycles will find 
that there will be periods of ex- 
ceptionally cold or stormy 
weather when use of a bicycle 
becomes impractical. Such peri- 
ods present the opportunity to 
take the machine into the base- 
ment and give it a thorough 
checking up, overhauling, and 
adjustment. Under present con- 
ditions it is essential that your 
bicycle be kept running well as 
long as possible. Nowadays 
every bicycle owner should learn 
how to care for his machine, 
and how to make repairs and 
adjustments, at least the simpler 
ones, for himself or the children, 
as needed, for there can be no 
certainty that repair services or 
parts will continue to be avail- 
able; in any event, the difficul- 
ties of obtaining parts and repair 
work of satisfactory quality, in 
some communities, may be great. 


Don’t assume that a new bicy- 
cle when received from the dealer 
is in perfect or even good adjust- 
ment; quite frequently the ad- 
justment may be very bad, bad 
enough to be harmful and cause 
unnecessary wear of working 
parts if left uncorrected. Every 
new bicycle should be carefully 
checked over before it is ridden. 
Especially note that the front 
and rear hub cones and crank- 
hanger cones are adjusted to give 
free but not too free movement 
(a slightly abnormal degree of 
tightness of adjustment is per- 
missible in a brand new bicycle); 
there should be a little slack in 
the chain so that sag is percep- 
tible but not great. 


The first important considera- 
tion to keep in mind in using a 
bicycle is that bicycles other than 
tandems were not built to carry 
two persons. The fact that an 
ordinary bicycle may carry two 
persons for a time without ap- 
parent damage proves nothing. 
Such extra loads do impose dan- 


Take Good Care of Your Bicycle 
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Are you one of the many thousands of Americans who have taken 
to the bicycle as a convenient substitute for the family car in getting 
to work or school, doing the daily marketing, or simply as a healthful 
pastime? If you are, do you just take your bike out and ride it, ex- 
pecting it to last indefinitely without any attention whatever? Do you 
disregard the condition of the tires, preferring a comfortable ride on 
soft tires to having them correctly inflated, thereby prolonging their 
life? Remember that in future bicycle tires may be as hard to come 








Are you careless about oiling the 
bearings of your bicycle? When oiling the wheel, do you perhaps 
occastonally allow a drop or two of oil to fall on a tire? Do you forget 
to keep the weight of your bicycle off the tires when it is out of use for 
some weeks or months? Are you aware of the need for great care on 
the road, or do you perhaps disregard the necessary safeguards of 
state highway regulations with respect to bicycle-riding? 

If you are guilty of one or more of these sins of omission, then this 
article will have much interest for you. We suggest that you read it 
carefully, for the advice it contains can save you expensive repairs on 
your bicycle and, if carefully followed, should ensure getting several 
more years of life from it and its tires than otherwise possible. 


by as automobile tires are now. 








gerous Overstrains and wear bear- 
ings and other parts. 

Many children take delight in 
riding a bicycle up and down 
curbs and other obstacles. That 
may be fun, but it is the most 
extreme sort of abuse of a bi- 
cycle, and in these days it is vital 
that children should learn to con- 
serve everything which they use 
and play with. Riding a bicycle 
over large obstacles is not only 
utterly destructive of tires which 
perhaps cannot be replaced, but 
can throw the frame or forks out 
of line or start cracks which may 
later cost a broken limb, disfig- 
urement, or even a life. 


Care of Tires and Tubes 


Because bicycle tires are rela- 
tively lightly loaded compared 
with automobile tires, the con- 
sumer tends to assume that cor- 
rect inflation is not of any great 
importance and that he may, 
therefore, run a tire relatively 
soft simply to gain the advantage 
of a more comfortable ride; 
nevertheless, with maximum 
mileage a primary consideration 
as it is now, the correct inflation 
pressures should be carefully 
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maintained. Some tires are mark- 
ed with the recommended pres- 
sures; all should be, of course. 
When the tires are not marked, 
follow the recommended pres- 
sures given in the table (see page 
20), as furnished by courtesy of 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. Close adherence to 
the pressures given is particular- 
ly important when the rider’s 
weight is near or above 150 lb. 

Make sure that your tire valves 
are equipped with dust caps. 
Entrance of minute particles of 
dust or grit can damage the 
valve and cause leaks, resulting 
in underinflation, which will often 
not be noticed until it has be- 
come fairly serious and thus will 
reduce the life of the tire. 

A good gauge for measuring 
tire pressures should be carried 
in the tool kit of the novice- 
bicyclist. With experience the 
consumer can learn when ap- 
proximately the correct pressure 
is reached, by squeezing a tire 
hard in a lateral direction (par- 
allel to the axle) between thumb 
and fingers. At a 50-pound pres- 
sure, tires of the two smaller 
sizes can be just perceptibly de- 

















Table Showing Recommended Tire Pressures 
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Nominal Inflation Pressures (Lb. per Sq. In.) 
Tire Size For Riders Weigh- For Riders Weigh- 
ing Up to 150 Lb. ing 151 to 200 Lb. 
114” 60 75 
134” 50 65 
14” 35 45 
214" 22 30 





pressed in this way by an adult 
with normally strong fingers. 
Compressed air from a service 
station hose must be used with 
caution, else the tube or casing 
may be injured or even burst. 
The rear tire of a bicycle re- 
ceives the most wear. It carries 
more of the rider’s weight than 
the front tire, and sustains the 
frictional and other strains of 
both propulsion and braking. It 
is sound practice, in any case, 
in order to equalize the wear be- 
tween the two tires, to inter- 
change them every few months. 
If your bicycle is in frequent 
use and your garage or tool shed 
has a dirt floor covered with 
cinders, a board should be placed 
on the floor for the tires to rest 
upon, as cinders contain sulphur 
compounds which are harmful 
to rubber whenever in contact 
with it for any length of time. 
Take special precaution that the 
tires do not come into contact 
with any oil or grease that may 
accidentally have been spilled 
upon the floor. If grease or oil 
should drip or spill on a tire, it 
should be washed off completely 
with strong soap and water. 


Repair of Tires and Tubes 


The best bicycle tires have an 
outer casing and an inner tube. 
These are best repaired by the 
method most commonly applied 
to automobile tires, with the use 
of self-vulcanizing rubber patches 
and rubber cement. If there is 
any doubt about where the punc- 
ture is, it may be located by 
inflating the tube (but only mod- 
erately) and placing it under- 
neath water. Escaping air re- 


veals the position of the leak. 
With single-tube tires the prob- 
lem is entirely different. It is 





extremely important to avoid 
punctures in such tires, by keep- 
ing away from broken glass, bits 
of boxboard, or other materials 
that might have nails or tacks 
in them, for any sort of puncture 
is likely to result in an early end 
to the life of the tire. For a 
very tiny or slow leak, “tire 
fluid’’ is introduced into the tire 
through the valve stem after 
the valve itself has been removed. 
Tire fluid is also used when a 
metal or rubber repair plug is 
put in to repair a leak. Such 
tire fluids are sold under various 
proprietary names (Never Leak 
is the best known), but ordinary 
heavy molasses is said to be as ef- 
fective, and is, of course, much 
cheaper. (Molasses, if used, 
should be of the unsulphured 
type.) About 10 ounces of fluid 
will be required to treat two 
tires. With larger leaks, several 
methods are used. One of the 
older methods, now perhaps in 
declining use, involved the in- 
sertion of rubber bands with a 
special tool. (This method does 
not work well with a large hole, 
for the bands tend to work out 
with time and use.) A very large 
darning needle with the upper 
end of the eye broken off has 
been much used for this purpose. 
The sharp end of the needle is 
pushed into a small stick to form 
a handle, a small brad driven 
into each side of the stick, and 
then the rubber bands stretched 
over the open eye and hooked 
around those brads. The eye 
end of the needle with the rub- 
ber bands through it is then 
pushed into the hole in the tire, 
after which the needle is pulled 
out, leaving the bands behind. 
The type of plug now most 
commonly used is made of brass 
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or rubber in oval or round shape, 
respectively. The smallest size 
that will do the job should be 
used. These work fairly well 
if the hole is of a certain size, 
but often do not give a per- 
manent repair, and, in any case, 
the life expectancy of a single- 
tube bicycle tire which has a 
fairly large plug inserted (espe- 
cially if the plug is of metal) will 
not be great. 


Storage 


If your bicycle is not used fre- 
quently, as in winter, it should 
be stored in a dry place with the 
tire pressure reduced to a low 
value and the tires off the ground. 
The bicycle can be supported in 
this way, either with a stand 
especially made for the purpose, 
or by hanging the machine from 
a wall bracket or the rafters of 
the building by means of ropes. 
All exposed metal parts not pro- 
tected by paint should be smear- 
ed thickly with vaseline, even 
when the parts are plated. 

If the saddle is made of leather, 
it should be kept pliable by clean- 
ing with saddle soap and the ap- 
plication of neat’s-foot oil. The 
latter should be applied if pos- 
sible to the under side of the 
saddle, to avoid transfer of the 
oil to the clothing. 


Adjustments 


Because of the small clearances 
involved, ordinary wrenches can- 
not be used for bicycle work, and 
usually special wrenchesare avail- 
able or furnished for adjustments 
of front and rear axle cones, 
coaster brakes, and spokes. With 
imported bicycles there are also 
special wrenches for the adjust- 
ments of the head and crank- 
hanger bearings. Tools are not 
usually supplied with American- 
made bicycles, but they should 
be obtained from the manufac- 
turer or the mail-order house or 
other large distributor in the 
best grade available and carried 
in the bicycle tool kit at all times. 

The axle bearings should be ad- 
justed by tightening the cones 
(see Fig. 1) at least twice a year, 
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or at any time a noticeable de- 
gree of side play or “shake” de- 
velops in the wheel; this can be 
detected by moving the wheel 
laterally in the fork with the 
hand at the rim. The correct 
bearing adjustment is attained 
with a barely noticeable side 
play or shake, and with that ad- 
justment, if the balls and cones 
are in good condition, the wheels 


Fig. 1—-The ball-bearing adjustment 
cone of the right-hand front-wheel 
hub bearing is seen at A. 


revolve so freely that the un- 
balance due to the valve will be 
sufficient to oscillate the wheel 
back and forth a number of times 
around the lowest position. The 
adjustment of the head and crank 
hanger should likewise be made 
in such a manner that parts turn 
freely, yet without more than 
barely detectable shake. 

Coaster brakes and two-speed 
hubs should not be taken apart 
by anyone not familiar with their 
construction, or unless the per- 
son is a skilled mechanic, for 
some are fairly intricate and re- 
quire fine and careful adjust- 
ment. Certainly only a trained 
and experienced bicycle mechanic 
should attempt to take apart an 
English three-speed hub, for even 
a good general mechanic might 
get into considerable trouble with 
the reassembly of such a com- 
plex and compact mechanism. 

There are circumstances in 
which a single brake can fail 


completely, and the only assur- 
ance against a serious accident 
will be a second brake in reserve. 
For this reason, everyone who 
can afford to do so is advised to 
have at least two brakes on his 
bicycle, or one brake in addition 
to the usual coaster brake. For 
the extra brake, either a caliper 
brake or a front-hub brake can 
be added. A caliper brake tested 
by Consumers’ Research and 
found satisfactory is the Mussel- 
man Caliper Rim Brake (The 
Musselman Hub-Brake Co., 
Cleveland), which can be added 
for $2.25 plus installation. Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation (Bris- 
tol, Conn.) manufactures a New 
Departure front-hub brake, which 
can be bought for about $4.50, 
plus an installation charge. 

The chain should be kept at 
the correct tension. If too slack, 
it may jump off the sprocket 
teeth and do damage, probably 
cause a very bad spill. A chain 
which is too tight causes wear 
and needless waste of power. 
The chain is correctly adjusted 
when, with the rear wheel held 
stationary and pressure applied 
to the pedals in the forward di- 
rection, the center of the bottom 
half of the chain can be moved 
up or down about one inch with 
the finger. Most bicycles are 
equipped with chain-adjustment 
screws (see Fig. 2) located in the 
frame near the rear-axle hub. In 
order to take up slack in the 
chain, unscrew the two rear-axle 
nuts only sufficiently to permit 
the axle to move in relation to 
the frame when the adjustment 
screws are turned in. Release 
the lock nut on the adjustment 
screws and screw the screws in, 
being careful to screw in each 
side the same amount (if this is 
not done, the wheel will not stay 
“in line’) until the chain is of 
the correct tightness; then 
tighten the locking nuts and the 
rear-axle nuts. Nuts should be 
set up tight, but not so much 
pressure should be exerted as to 
cause damage to the surfaces with 
which the wrench engages. The 
correct alignment of front and 
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rear wheels is important. They 
should be in line with each other 
and in the same plane with the 
frame when the bicycle is mov- 
ing straight ahead; otherwise 
there will be extra wear on the 
tires and bearings. 
Unavoidably, the wheels of a 
bicycle get out of true, so that 
the user should check the spokes 
of the wheel frequently to see 





Fig. 2—The long slender bolt C pro- 
vides for adjustment of the tightness 
of the chain. D is a locking nut, to 
assure that the adjustment will hold. 
The adjustment bolts on both sides 
of the rear fork must be used, since 
there are three conditions to be ful- 
filled: the plane of the wheel must 
be parallel with the plane of the bi- 
cycle frame; the wheel must be cen- 
tered in the rear fork; and the chain 
must have the correct tightness. 


that each is carrying its share 
of the strain. Slack ones are 
readily tightened up by means of 
a spoke-nipple wrench. The in- 
experienced person must exer- 
cise great care in the use of this 
wrench—may, indeed, do more 
harm than good—for if even one 
spoke is tightened too much the 
wheel may be out of true or go 
out of true later. Persons who 
don’t have a pretty good me- 
chanical sense will do well to 
have the wheel truing job done 
by a skilled cycle mechanic. It 
is of vital importance to note 
that if a spoke is tightened, its 
threaded end may project inside 
the nut in the rim. On this ac- 
count, the outer ends of spokes 
which are shortened should al- 
ways be filed off flush with the 
nut to prevent damage to the 
inner tube or even a puncture. 
Rim brakes require adjustment 












































































Fig. 3— A common (but not the best) 
type of English bicycle brake—a rod- 
controlled rim brake. Adjustment 
point for the front brake and one of 
the adjustment points for the rear 
brake are shown at B. 


from time to time as the brake 
blocks wear, and the blocks, 
themselves, need to be replaced 
in time. Adjustment is carried 
out in the rod-controlled type 
by shortening the telescopic rods 
seen in Figure 3. The brake 
blocks should clear the rims suffi- 
ciently so that they fail by 1/16 
inch or so to touch the rim in 
any position of the wheel, when 
the brake is not applied. In the 
cable-operated type of rim brake 
(which, if well executed, is the 
better design), the adjustment is 
more easily made, by screwing 
nut E of Figure 4. Various nuts 
and bolts on a bicycle have a way 
of shaking loose from strain or 
jar and need to be looked over 
and tightened from time to time. 
Lubrication 

One of the most striking in- 
stances of the competitive skimp- 
ing which has characterized the 
American bicycle industry is seen 
in the lack of proper provisions 
for oiling. European-made 
wheels are equipped with prop- 
erly located and capped oil cups 
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or oil holes to permit convenient 
lubrication of important parts, 
i.e., front and rear axle, crank 
hanger, and pedal bearings. The 
American bicycles recently test- 
ed by CR presumably had their 
bearings packed with grease and 
adjusted at the factory but en- 
tirely lacked provisions for re- 
oiling, except at the coaster brake. 
The lubrication subsequently re- 
quired would invariably be a 
truublesome and uncertain job 
calling for much needless time 
and energy. The purchaser of a 
bicycle will do well to protect 
himself on this matter by care- 
fully examining all instruction 
or guaranty sheets or tags fur- 
nished with the wheel, and he 
should perhaps not buy any bi- 
cycle regarding which the state- 
ment is made that the bearings 
are not adjustable, or that any 
attempt to open or adjust bear- 
ings violates a guaranty. 

The amount of lubrication a 
bicycle requires will depend to a 
considerable extent upon the 
amount of use it receives. Fora 
bicycle receiving normal use, the 
crank hanger, head, front and 
rear axle bearings,’ should be 
taken apart, washed in kerosene, 
dried, covered with light auto- 
mobile cup grease or vaseline, 
and reassembled, at least twice 
a year—oftener if used in dusty 
locations. Once every week or 
two a drop or two of a good grade 
of household lubricating oil 
should be introduced into the 
crank-hanger bearings, pedal 
bearings, and front and rear axle 
bearings. Cables actuating brakes 
should be frequently oiled 
and the oil should be permitted 
to pass through the entire length 
of the cable. Suitable oil would 
be Nyoil (William F. Nye, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass.) or Pike 
Na. XB1 (Behr-Manning Divi- 
sion of Norton Co., Troy, N. Y.). 
These are usually retailed at 25 
cents for around three ounces. 
In the machines which lack oil 
holes, the oil must be dropped 





1 If equipped with coaster brake or two- 
or three-speed gears, this should not be 
attempted by the amateur, as has been 
noted. 
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into cracks (clearance spaces) at 
the ends of the various bearings, 
placing the bicycle on its side 
for the purpose. The bicycle js 
then turned over on the other 
side and the operation repeated. 
Take pains to avoid excess oiling; 
take pains, too, to prevent even 
a single drop of oil from getting 


Fig. 4—American-made caliper 
brake with cable or Bowden-wire con- 
trol. The nut for adjusting is at E. 


on a tire or tube. If too much 
oil is used, it will likely run down 
the spokes and get onto the tire 
or tube through the spoke holes, 
with very damaging effects. 

A chain which is gritty or 
stiff should be removed from the 
bicycle and thoroughly soaked 
in kerosene to get rid of the dirt 
and grit which have worked into 
the joints or bearings of the 
chain. It should then be hung 
up to drain and when dry im- 
mersed in a bath of light lubricat- 
ing oil, such as S.A.E. 10 or 10W, 
and again hung up to drain. Be- 
fore replacing the chain on the 
bicycle, carefully wipe it with a 
clean cloth to remove any oil 
from its exposed surfaces. If 
this is not done, dust and dirt 
will collect on the outside of the 
chain and act as an abrasive on 
sprocket and roller surfaces, caus- 
ing rapid wear. Both chain and 
sprockets wear with time and 
may need to be replaced. 

Another article, treating bicy- 
cle parts, accessories and safety 
is scheduled to appear in a future 
BULLETIN. 
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NTIL THE TIME that the 

American consumer learn- 
ed that rationing of fuel for 
heating was in prospect, there 
were few who gave much heed 
to the possibilities of getting 
the most possible heat out of 
the least possible fuel. Most 
persons felt that while fuel was 
not cheap, the amount they 
could save would not be a very 
large part of their budget, and 
efforts to economize might not 
be worth the effort entailed. 
The situation now, of course, 
is entirely different, and every 
bit of fuel must be utilized if 
our homes are to be kept even 
approximately comfortable this 
winter. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that incorrect 
operation of a heating system 
not only causes waste and extra 
expense in the use of fuel, but 
is said also to have accounted 
for two-thirds of all service calls 
on heating systems using coal 
as fuel. However, a very large 
majority of owners have as- 
sumed that the trouble they 
were having was in some way 
a reflection of a poor quality 
of fuel. 

CR presents a number of 
suggestions and ideas for sav- 
ing fuel, some of which will be 
known to the experienced fire- 
tender; with others, only a few, 
perhaps, will be familiar. Nev- 
ertheless any of them can save 
appreciable amountsof fuel, and 
taken together they may save 
a great deal. 

Keep the heating surfaces 
of your furnace or boiler 
clean. It takes only 1/32 of 


an inch of soot, carbon, or fly- 
ash in the flue passages and on 
the walls of a fire-box to increase 
fuel consumption by 5 or 6% 
ormore. Heat output or boiler 


Here Are Ways to Save Fuel 


Capacity—assuming no change 
in rate at which fuel is supplied 
—is affected much more—may 
drop almost 50%, indeed, in 
some cases, which might be im- 
portant when the boiler is too 
small to handle its load in se- 
vere weather. Cleaning should 
always be done when the fire is 
low (yet not so low that there 
is a very poor draft). A hot fire 
will remove the temper from 
the wire bristles of a cleaning 
brush and ruin it. 

Correct all air leaks 
around the fire door, ashpit 
door, draft doors, and damp- 
ers, base, and between the 
sections. In dampclimates or 
in regions where there is a good 
deal of foggy or rainy weather, 
a common cause of air leaks is 
the rust formation on the con- 
tact surface of doors and damp- 
ers which comes from repeat- 
ed condensations of moisture 
(dew). This incrustation will 
often be so thick as to hold the 
door or draft open a consider- 
able distance, and any such 
absence of tightness in a furnace 
means certain loss of fuel values 
up the chimney. Leaks around 
sections, base, etc., should be 
sealed by a special asbestos ce- 
ment obtainable from hardware 
stores or heating supply dealers. 

Leaks around door openings 
where the trouble is due to in- 
crustation of rust, can be cor- 
rected by careful scraping, fil- 
ing, or if the situation has got- 
ten to the serious stage, by 
grinding with a small portable 
electric grinder or sander, using 
care that the surface is left true 
and flat. 

Hot-water storage tanks 
and piping should be insu- 
lated in systems equipped with 
effective means for limiting the 
temperature of the domestic hot 
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water. Many people have the 
impression that if their domes- 
tic hot-water supply is heated 
from the furnace in the winter, 
no additional fuel is burned to 
produce it, because the fire is 
there anyway. Consequently 
they do not bother to insulate 
the hot-water storage tank, and 
they are not as careful in the 
use of hot water as they would 
be if they realized that hot 
water down the drain is exact- 
ly equivalent to an amount of 
coal out of the bin. Actually, 
the amount of fuel burned to 
heat the water is proportional 
to the quantity supplied, and 
the amount by which its tem- 
perature is raised over that of 
the incomingcold water. Proper 
insulation of the storage tank 
can greatly reduce heat loss 
and waste of fuel, and is valu- 
able besides in maintaining the 
water at a useful temperature 
during periods when the fire is 
low. 

In systems not equipped with 
water temperature controls, the 
water may often get too hot 
during periods when the fur- 
nace is working hard, and little 
or no hot water is being drawn 
off; with such unregulated 
water-heating, it is desirable not 
to insulate the storage tank. Such 
arrangements include unregu- 
lated direct-fired-coal water 
heaters (“‘jack stoves’’), range- 
backs, or heating coils in the 
furnace fuel bed; with all of 
these bare tank and piping are 
usually necessary to provide 
some factor of safety against 
serious overheating. 

Do not maintain your do- 
mestic hot-water supply at 
a temperature above 140°- 
150°F. High water tempera- 
tures not only cause direct waste 
of fuel but greatly shorten the 
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life of the heater and its as- 
sociated piping. 140° is hot 
enough for most household pur- 
poses, unless the hot-water stor- 
age tank is abnormally small. 
160° should be high enough in 
any case. 

More efficient operation of 
the thermostat controls is 
possible in very severe 
weather than that common- 
ly used. In hand-fired fur- 
naces controlled by thermo- 
stats, the thermostat is usually 
connected in such a way that 
it operates the draft below the 
fire and the check-damper, 
opening one and closing the 
other. With this arrangement, 
when the furnace calls for heat, 
the check-damper is closed, and 
the ashpit draft-door opened 
wide. The quick response under 
this system of control implies 
needless waste of heat through 
the chimney and is likely to re- 
sult in periods of overheating 
which also implies waste of fuel. 
(This excess loss of heat up the 
chimney also occurs in an oil- 
burner with too large a nozzle 
for the size of the fire-box.) 
More even heat in severe weath- 
er can be obtained by discon- 
necting the chain from the ash- 
pit draft-door, so that the ther- 
mostat controls the check 
damper only. The ashpit draft- 
door is to be set so that it re- 
mains slightly open. This can 
best be done by use of small 
angle brackets (corner-braces) 
which are about \% inch thick, 
obtainable at two or three cents 
each from the 5-and-10-cent 
stores and mail-order houses. 
One or more of these laid on 
top of each other to produce 
the thickness needed is inserted 
between the draft door and its 
frame. 

To determine how wide the 
opening should be—it will us- 
ually be only a small fraction 
of an inch—requires some ex- 
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perience, and the opening will, 
of course, need to be wider as 
the weather becomes colder. 
The check damper which re- 
mains connected to the thermo- 
stat calls for some readjust- 
ment so that when the thermo- 
stat calls for the heat to be 
shut off, it will be opened by 
the correct amount to restrain 
the fire. With this method of 
control, the fire is never forced 
(as it is when draft is opened 
fully by the action of the ther- 
mostat). Trouble from clinker- 
ing will be reduced or elimi- 
nated, and the furnace will sup- 
ply heat more evenly. In mild 
weather, the usual method of 
connecting the draft to the 
thermostat will be used. The 
improved method does not work 
satisfactorily in maintaining a 
steady fire when the demand 
for heat is very low, and it had 
perhaps best not be applied in 
a home which is left unattend- 
ed for some hours or a day at a 
time, since the method is a 
little less safe against an oc- 
currence or accident that might 
cause overheating of the fur- 
nace. 

Your thermostat is the 
key to large possible sav- 
ings. For each degree that the 
thermostat setting can be low- 
ered there will be a saving of 
approximately 3% (this figure 
is based on normal winter tem- 
peratures in the vicinity of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, or Springfield, 
Ill., and will vary slightly in 
other sections of the country 
having higher or lower ter- 
peratures). Turn down yor 
thermostat at night and at times 
when no one is in the house. 
Turning down your thermostat 
6° to 10° between the hours of 
10 P.M. to 5:30 A.M. can re- 
sult in a possible fuel saving of 
from 7% to 10%. 

From time to time check 
to see that your thermostat 
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is regulating at the desired 
temperature. When the ther- 
mostat motor begins to move, 
the setting on the thermostat 
dial which one sets to the de 
sired temperature should agree 
with the actual temperature in 
the room, within two degrees 
or less. (The room temper- 
ature, in making such a test, 
should be measured with an 
accurate thermometer, located 
at a point close to the thermo- 
stat and at the same height 
above the floor.) If there is a 
difference between the thermo- 
stat setting and the actual tem- 
perature at which the thermo- 
stat action takes place, it is 
better that the difference should 
be such as to make the room 
cooler rather than warmer. 

Window shades, particu- 
larly if they fit the window 
closely or snugly, can save 
about 4% of fuel if they are 
fully drawn during hours of 
darkness and half-drawn dur- 
ing the daytime. Of course, 
a still greater saving can be 
achieved if there are some rooms 
in which the shades can be left 
down during the daytime. The 
effect of the shades in saving 
heat is due to their slowing 
down the speed of air move- 
ment over the cold window- 
panes. 

Give heed to your radi- 
ators and radiator covers. 
To obtain maximum efficiency 
from a radiator, its surfaces 
should be kept clean by means 
of a radiator brush. Radiator 
shields often make radiators in- 
efficient. If used, make sure 
they are properly designed. The 
best ones are those which leave 
the front, bottom, and ends 
open to the circulation of air. 
Steam and hot-water radiators 
should have a shiny metal or 
metalized paper reflector placed 
behind them to reduce the loss 
of heat through the wall to the 
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outdoors. Six percent or more 
of the total annual fuel con- 
sumption for heating can be 
saved by this simple expedient 
alone (see CR BULLETIN, De- 
cember 1941, page 6—30c). 
Check and replace any faulty 
radiator valves. In hot-water 
systems, radiators which are 
slow to heat may contain air 
which should be removed by 
means of the valve and key pro- 
vided. In many homes some 
rooms receive heat much quick- 
er than others, and such rooms 
tend to be overheated and so 
cause a waste of fuel. Adjust- 
ment of the radiator valves to 
provide only the needed amount 
of heat in each room can save 
considerable fuel. In steam sys- 
tems, the installation of vari- 
able-port radiator-venting 
valves may prevent overheat- 
ing; your plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor may have these 
in stock, or may be able to get 
them if needed. 

Stokers need to beinspect- 
ed and serviced from time 
to time, once a year at least— 
by a competent serviceman. 
Particular attention should be 
paid to the “‘hold fire’’ control, 
which should be set to burn a 
minimum amount of coal. In 
many stoker-fired boilers, the 
installation of a baffle to bring 
the heated gases into better 
contact with the boiler walls 
can appreciably increase the 
boiler’s efficiency. The dis- 
tance between the baffle and 
the burner has been found to 
be unimportant, but the size 
of the baffle is important, and 
is determined by the draft resis- 
tance through the boiler. Those 
specially interested may wish 
to write for Bulletin L 38, Baf- 
fles for Stoker-Fired Boilers, is- 
sued free by Anthracite Indus- 
tries Laboratory, Primos, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania. 

Oil burner adjustment is 


important. As much as 20% 
of the fuel can be wasted by an 
oil burner by improper com- 
bustion from incorrect adjust- 
ment of the air and oil supply. 
Indications of incorrect adjust- 
ment are: excessive fuel oil 
consumption, very high tem- 
perature of the flue gases in the 
smoke stack, smoke in the flue 
gas, or excessive carbon deposits 
on the heating surfaces. Im- 
provement in efficiency can also 
be obtained, particularly in 
small boilers, by the installa- 
tion of a baffle made of metal 
plates or refractory materials, 
hung under the crown sheet or 
installed in the flue passages. 
An automatic draft regu- 
lator is a means to fuel-sav- 
ing that few know about. If 
you have an oil-burning fur- 
nace not equipped with one of 
these, its installation in the 
smoke pipe (which is a simple 
operation) is likely to result in 
a 10% to 15% reduction in fuel 
consumption. There will be an 
improvement in burning condi- 
tions also with coal which will 
help to compensate for the draft 
changes which occur with 
changes of outdoor temper- 
ature, direction of wind, etc. 
Many overdo the opening 
of bedroom windows at 
night for ventilation. [If it 
is quite cold and there is any 
wind, a small opening of an 
inch or less provides all the 
ventilation that could possibly 
be needed. Keep your bed- 
room door closed, and seal the 
crack underneath it either by a 
proper sill or a special pivoted 
appliance made for taking care 
of the crack under the door 
where the door frame is not 
square with the floor. If this 
is not done, at least push a rug 
up against the door to seal the 
opening. (In olden times, a 
long sausage-shaped sandbag 
was used for sealing door and 
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window openings against the 
cold.) A surprising amount of 
heat can be wasted from the 
rest of the house by an opening 
of 1/2 inch or so under a room 
door if the wind is right and 
the weather cold outside. 

Weatherstripping can save 
more per dollar of expenditure 
than either insulation of walls 
and ceilings or the installation 
of storm sash. One trade jour- 
nal reports estimates from vari- 
ous sources, of fuel saving 
through weatherstripping 
alone, running from 15% to 
25%. These figures seem much 
too high. More reliable infor- 
mation is believed to be pro- 
vided in a study at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which suggests 
that the actual fuel saving 
through the equipping of all 
windows in a house of good 
modern construction with 
weatherstripping will be some- 
thing like 5%. (There would 
also be an improvement in the 
comfort of the occupants 
through decreasing of drafts.) 
Felt or combination wood and 
felt strips are cheap, but soon 
lose their effectiveness on doors 
and windows that are much 
used. On a long-run basis, the 
more expensive permanent type 
of metal weatherstripping will 
probably be cheapest. Those 
who wish to limit their expenses 
as much as possible will find 
that on windows and doors that 
do not require being opened 
during the winter, painters’ 
masking tape (decorators’ tape) 
applied along all the cracks, in- 
side, will afford a satisfactory 
weatherstripping effect. In- 
spect sash locks on all windows. 
Often they are incorrectly in- 
stalled and permit cold air to 
filter into the room; that is, 
windows should not only be 
closed, but completely and 
tightly closed. 


Tightly-fitting storm sash 
(Concluded on page 26, Col. 1) 

















26 ...-ANOTHER PHONY ‘“‘CONSUMER’S RESEARCH’: 


MAN named Nathaniel 

Friedman who has been 
trading as Consumer's Research 
Service and Consumer’s Re- 
port Service in Chicago has been 
ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and de- 
sist from use of the word ‘‘Con- 
sumer” or ““Consumers’”’ as part 
of his trade name, and from 
representing that he has any 
connection with Consumers’ 
Research of Washington, New 
Jersey, or that his publications 
are publications of Consumers’ 
Research. 

Some CR subscribers will re- 
member our report on the atro- 
cious misuse of material of this 
organization in advertising by 
a Chrysler-Plymouth dealer, as 
reported in our March 1940 
BULLETIN. 





Ways to Save Fuel 


(Continued from page 25) 





serve not only to reduce heat 
loss by air leakage through 
cracks, but also the very im- 
portant direct heat leakage 
through window glass and 
woodwork. If storm sash are 
used, it is not necessary to use 
weatherstripping on the regu- 
lar or inside windows. 


Those who wish to take every 
practicable measure to save fuel 
and keep the temperature of 
their homes this winter from 
going any lower than necessary 
under rationing rules, etc., can 
obtain at no charge from the 
Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Circular 46, Hand-firing 
of Bituminous Coal [33 pages; 
contains other useful informa- 
tion on heating boilers and chim- 
neys], and Circular 47, Saving 
Fuel for Victory [35 pages]. 
Each of these pamphlets con- 
tains much valuable informa- 
tion of this subject. 











Another Phony *Consumer’s Research” 


Among the misrepresenta- 
tions by this so-called Consum- 
er’s Research Service, which 
compiled and published certain 
publications called ‘‘Consum- 
er’s Research Reporter’’ and 
“Consumer’s Automobile Re- 
porter,’’ were claims that “a 
group of automotive specialists 
and engineers”’ were at the serv- 
ice of the users of the Service, 
that they studied “auto and 
engine figures . . . so as to pro- 
duce a definite, IMPARTIAL 
opinion as to... the best buy 
for the money.” 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion found “that there was no 
basis in fact for these repre- 
sentations” and that Friedman 
“had no training or experience 
which would qualify him as an 
automotive expert or engineer, 
or enable him to render au- 
thoritative opinions with re- 
spect to automobiles.”’ (Fried- 
man had sold the Service to 
automobile agencies as an ex- 
pedient for “shoving aside sales 
resistance”’ and producing more 
sales of particular makes of 
cars.) 

We mention this item only 
because some of our readers 
who may have come across Mr. 
Friedman’s operations or read 
a newspaper story based on the 
Federal Trade Commission’s 
findings against him might have 
supposed that Friedman or his 
activities had some connection 
with Consumers’ Research, es- 
pecially if they had read theitem 
incompletely or quickly. It 
did, but only to the extent that 
Mr. Friedman was among the 
group, now fairly large, of those 
who have found means of mak- 
ing money by capitalizing on 
the high standing and reputa- 
tion for probity, independence, 
and accuracy of Consumers’ Re- 
search. 
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Fireplace Grates for 


Use with Coal 


N PHILADELPHIA, Dreifus & 

Co., 12-14 S. 2nd St., has a 
fair-sized stock, in two sizes, 
20” x 14” and 24” x 14” at $14 
and $16 respectively. These 
have not been tested by CR; 
they may not give long life, but 
appeared to be strongly con- 
structed of lengths of pipe weld- 
ed at the corners. 

Department and other stores 
in New York City are showing 
ceramic grates made of sections 
fitting into each other, in a clay 
composition similar to brick, 
and using no metal, at about 
$10. Those noted did not pro- 
vide as large coal capacity as 
the usual iron grates. 

Another type, priced at about 
$9, is made of a material that 
looks like concrete and is de- 
signed to be set on andirons to 
raise it above the fireplace floor; 
this design contains some iron 
in the form of a small grid or 
grate in the bottom, through 
which the ashes can be poked. 


Duplex Electric Co., 71 
Grand St., N.Y.C., are making 
fireplace grates of a refractory 
material without reinforce- 
ment. Anthracite Industries 
Laboratory have found this de- 
sign very satisfactory and ap- 
proved it; unfortunately the 
OPA has not, at last accounts, 
given approval of the proposed 
selling price. This grate is in 
two forms: one 22” wide by 
12” deep, legs 4” high; another, 
of the same size, but without 
legs, may be set on andirons. 
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HE GRAMOPHONE SHOP ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RE- 
ee Music (Simon & Schuster, $3.95) orig- 
inally published six years ago, has been revised and 
brought up to date by George Clark Leslie who 
conveniently assembles and arranges most of the 
listings of classical music which appear in a number 
of domestic and foreign catalogues and introduces 
some of the composers. 

The jacket blurb asserts that the book “‘lists the 
best performances of the best works.” Nothing 
inside the covers explains how this is done, but at 
the Gramophone Shop I learned that the recordings 
are listed in order of preference. 

Unfortunately all prices are omitted and not all 
foreign records listed are now available. Despite 
these handicaps the connoisseur will find that over 
the years the Encyclopedia is a convenient reference 
book. 

Ratings of Phonograph Records 


Prices Include Excise Tax 
ded; A—? ded; B—intermediate; 
C—not recommended. 
Quality Inter- Fidelity 


of pre- A 
Music tation Recording 





Key: AA—highly re 


ORCHESTRA 


Glazounov: Overture on Greek Themes. B A AA 
Minneapolis Symph. Orch. under Mitropoulos. 4 sides, Co- 
lumbia Set X228. $2.62. Uninteresting early work of a 
minor Russian com r. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: Scheheresade (9 B AA AA 
sides) & Tsar Sultan— March only (1 side). San Francisco 
Symph. Orch. under Monteux. Victor Set 920. $5.77. Al- 
though this symphonic suite no longer fascinates me as it 
did 30 years ago, its admirers are legion. Monteux's record- 
ing takes precedence over the laudable Rodzinski Columbia 
Set 398 for it offers a more buoyant reading and greater 
depth, resonance, smoothness, and clearer definition in 
recording. 

Sibelius: Symphony No.5 (7 sides)& A A AA 
Jarnefelt: Praeludium (1 side). Cleveland Orch. under 
Rodzinski. Columbia Set 514. $4.72. This performance 
of Sibelius’ most popular symphony lacks the excitement 
and loving care of Koussevitzky’s in Victor Set 474. Asa 
consequence it emphasizes weak passages where sparse 
thematic material makes the composition particularly vul- 
nerable. Moreover, with the Victor set appears on 3 sides 
Sibelius’ Pohjola's Daughter which offers more substance 
than the Jarnefelt Praeludium. 


CONCERTOS 


Chopin: Concerto No.1. Kilenyi(pi- B B A. 
ano). 8 sides, Columbia Set 515. $4.72. Theconcerto fails to 
equal the high standard of Chopin's works for piano alone, 
and Kilenyi's performance fails to equal that of Rubinstein 
on Victor Set 418 which is very satisfactorily recorded. 

Gershwin: Concerto. Levant (piano). Cc Cc B 
8 sides, Columbia Set 512. $4.72. Gershwin's weak, in- 
flated composition holds no charm for me. Furthermore, 
Oscar Levant’s thumping, the lack of feeling of conductor 
Kostelanetz and the members of the Phil.-Symph. Orch. is 
incredible. Recording is “tubby.” Of four recorded ver- 


sions, | prefer Victor Set 690. 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Addinsell: Warsaw Concerto. Temple- C A AA 
ton (piano). 2 sides, Decca 18484. 37c. Piano solo from 


the motion picture “Suicide Squadron.” 
Evolution of Piano Music. Volume 1. B A A 
Marlowe (harpsichord). 8 sides, Bost Set ES2. $6.61. 


Phonograph Records 


By Water F. GRvuENINGER 
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(Bost Records, 29 West 57 Street, New York City.) Curt 
Sachs has selected the nineteen compositions written from 
the fourth to the seventeenth centuries which go into this 
album obviously designed for educators. Laymen are likely 
to prefer discs Bost 105 and 106. 

Gypsy Melodies. Szigeti (violin). 6 A AA AA 
sides, Columbia Set 513. $2.89. A gifted violinist performs 
beautifully five favorite pieces “composed under the in- 
fluence of gypsy music’’: two Slavonic Dances by Dvorak, 
Hubay’s Hungarian Rhapsody, an Intermezzo from Hary 
Janos, and Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 5. This album 
will appeal to lovers of light and serious music. 


VOCAL 


Handel: Nel dolce dell’oblio. Harris A AA B 
(soprano). 2 sides, Hargail Record MW103. $1.31. A 
cantata for solo voice performed as Handel intended but 
recorded at a volume level too low for comfort. 

Moussorgsky: Khovanstchina—Shak- B A AA 
lovitov's Aria and Shostakovitch: The United Nations. 
Gorin (baritone). 2 sides, Victor 11-8250. $1.05. Music 
lovers will buy this for the Moussorgsky side which unfor- 
tunately is sung in broken English instead of in Russian. 


Licut Music AND Fo._k Soncs 


Berlin: This Is The Army. Original A A A 
All Soldier Cast. 8 sides, Decca Set 340. $2.62. The hits 
of Berlin's new army show, a few of which you may like, 

rticularly J Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen, 
{one measures up to First World War's Oh, How I Hate to 
Get Up in the Morning, which is included in this album, too. 

Berlin: This Is the Army. Reynolds, A 
Harding, Waller, etc. 8 sides, Victor Set P131. $2.62. 
The spirit of the show pervades the Decca set whereas this 
one offers a routine job of the hits by an assemblage of Tin 
Pan Alley performers. 

Cowan: Walising Matilda & Hill: B AA AA 
Maori Poi Song. Dawson (bass-baritone). 2 sides, Victor 
10-1025. 79c. Waltsing Matilda is the favorite song of the 
Australian Armed Forces. 

Herbert: Music of Victor Herbert. AA B AA 
Victor Mixed Chorus under Cote. 8 sides, Victor Set P122. 
$2.62. Eight popular tunes moderately well done by solo- 
ists and chorus, overdone by an arranger. 

John Carter in Sentimental Song. Car- AA B AA 
ter (tenor). 8 sides, Columbia Set 522. $3.67. Roses of 
Picardy, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, Trees, Old Refrain, 
Somewhere a Voice Is Calling, Rosary, etc. John Carter, 
too intent on displaying his technic rather than singing 
these popular ballads in the simple style that befits them, 
fails to give us the performance we have a right to expect. 

Favorite Songs from pat Musicals. AA AA AA 
Kirsten (soprano), Knight (tenor). 8 sides, Victor Set P133. 
$2.62. My Hero, will You Remember, Sweethearts, Sweet 
Mystery of Life, One Alone, Wanting You, etc. The per- 
formance runs far ahead of the ordinary, and the result is 

, an outstanding album of light songs. 

Fiesta in Argentina. Orchestras and B B A 
Singers. 6 sides, Victor Set P130. $2.10. Caminito and 
La Cumparsita, two thumping tangoes, have been much 
more appealingly performed on other records. The gato is 
exciting, but the waltzes and the other tango leave me cold. 

Fiesta in Chile, Bolivia, Peru. Orches- AA 
tras and Singers. 6 sides, Victor Set P132. $2.10. There 
is a homely, robust, romantic quality about these son 
which immediately sets them apart. As albums of Latin 
American music go, this ranks high. 

Latin American Typicaland Folk Songs, A A AA 
Volume I. Various singers. 8 sides, Bost Set ES3. $6.61. 
Twenty-one Songs of Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Cuba compiled and supervised by Irma Labastille, all sung 
with authority. Laymen will find inconvenient the fact 
that there is no progressive groove between songs so that 
the needle does not travel to the next number without a 
push of the finger. Educators are likely to find this set 
invaluable. 











RATINGS OF MOTION PICTURES 


Ratings of Motion Pictures 


This section aims to give critical consumers 

a digest of opinion from a number of re- 

views, ranging from the motion picture 

trade press to Parents’ Magazine which 
rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment, but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 19 different period- 
icals. 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). The sources of the re- 
views are: 

Ofc, Chica — Tribune, The Christian Century, Cue. 

The Ee Rehibaoer, arrison's Liberty, Mademoiselle, Motion Picture 

, Motion Picture Beaee @ (The Women’s University Club of Los 

Angeles 3), National Legion cf Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald 

me, New York Times, Parents’ agasine, Release of the D.A.R. Preview 
Committee, Successful Farming, Time. 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ‘““Y” for young people (14-18), and “C’”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
ade—adventure lr ae 

phy mus—musical 
mys—tmystery 
com—comedy <a> —dvamatiaation of @ novel 
qri—crime and capture of criminals 7, 
doc—documentary soe—social- m drama 
trao—trave 
war—dea! 


ling with the lives of people 
in wartime 


fan—t. 
antasy 
hist—founded on historical incident 


Across the Pacific 
A-Haunting We Will Go 
Andy Hardy’s Double Life 
Apache Trail 

Are Husbands Necessary? 
Army Surgeon 

Atlantic Convoy 
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Battle Cry of China 
Battle of Midway 
Bells of Capistrano 
Berlin Correspondent 
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Bi ly the Kid in Sheriff 
of Sage Valley 

Black Swan, The 

Blondie for Victory 


Boogieman Will Get You, The.... 
Boss of Big Town 
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Call ‘a the Canyon 
Careful, Soft Shoulders 
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Cat People 


mel AY. 


City of Silent Men 
war-mys AYC 


Counter Espionage 


Danger in the Pacific 
Daring Young Man, The 
Deep in the Heart of Texas 
Desperate Journey 
Destination Unknown...........war-me #4 
Devil with Hitler, The....... “war-com AY 
Down Texas Way 

Dr. Gillespie's New Assistant 

Dr. Renault's Secret 


Eagle Squadron.................. 

Enemy Agents Meet 
Ellery 

Escape from Crime 

Escape from Hong ane, . 

Eyes in the Night.. 

Eyes of the Underworld... 


war-com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


.war- mys AYC © 


Falcon Takes Over, The......... 
Falcon’s Brother, The 
Flight Lieutenant... 
Flying Fortress 
Flying Tigers 

Flying with Music 
Footlight Serenade 
For Me and My Gal 
Foreign Agent 

Forest Rangers, The 
Four Flights to Love. . 
Friendly Enemies 


Gallant Lady (See Prison Girls) 
Gay Sisters, The 

Gentleman Jim 

George Washington 


Get 

Girl Trouble 

Give Out, Sisters 

Glass Key, The 

Great Gildersleeve, The 

Great Man’s Lady, The........... 


Halfway to Shanghai............ 
Hard Way, The 
Heart of the Golden West... 
Hello Annapo 
Henry Aldrich, Editor 
Here We Go Again 
Hi, Neigh 
ae Hand, — 
ae ys by Nigh 
Hillbilly Bitzekrieg 
Holiday Inn 


I Married a Witch 
Iceland 

In Old California 

In Which We Serve 
Invisible Agent 

Isle of Missing Men 

It Happened in Flatbush 


Journey for Margaret 
Journey into Fear 
Jungle Siren 

Just Off Broadway 


war-mel AYO 
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Yes — There Cre Still Many Things You Can Buy 


But Keep Posted 
Read Consumers’ Research Bulletin 


Three outstanding monthly features in 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin will help an- 
swer these questions: 


The Consumers’ Observation Post 


In compact, pithy paragraphs this lively, 
up-to-the-minute section of CR’s Bulletins 
gives you a thumbnail picture of significant 
new and important developments in wartime 
food supply, forecasts of future shortages, ad- 
vice on what items will prove to be good sub- 
stitutes and what specific bargains are avail- 
able in the stores; what new gadgets and ap- 
pliances are available to fill the gaps. 


Ratings of Motion Pictures 


Each month some 250 motion pictures are 
rated as A, B, or C on the basis of an analysis 
of reviews appearing in some 19 different peri- 
odicals. The type of picture, whether war 
drama, or escapist musical comedy is indi- 
cated together with audience suitability, i.e., 
whether it is likely to be of primary interest 
to adults, young people, or children, or all 
three. If you want to be stirred to patriotic 
heights, you can easily find in this guide what 
critics have judged to be an outstanding war 
picture, or if you are tired of thinking or worry- 
ing about the war, the ratings will help you to 
select a comedy far removed from current 
headaches and heartaches. Choosing a movie 
in these days of transportation shortages now 
becomes a decision to which much more 
thought must be given than in normal times, 
and you will find this directory helpful in 
making up your mind. 


Ratings of Phonograph Records 


According to reports from the radio trade, 
people are turning more and more to recorded 
music. If you are a record-collector, or are 
beginning to take up record buying in a seri- 
ous way, you will find Mr. Grueninger’s month- 
ly page of the current records rated according 
to the quality of music, quality of the inter- 

etation and the fidelity of recording a great 

elp in making a wise selection of an expensive 
album or just a single record of light music. 
Those particularly who must order their rec- 
ords by mail or who do not have the time to 
compare the various recordings of different 
eae and other record sets, will find 
this section especially useful as a guide in 
—ss their purchases. From time to time, 
also, Mr. Grueninger compares and discusses 


different recordings of the same selection and 
lists recommended collections for beginners. 
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Tell Your Friends About Consumers’ Resear 


Ms: of your friends wouldn't think of neglecting 
to keep themselves informed on the latest 
war news and current affairs, and just because 
automobiles, washing machines, electric stoves, vac- 
uum cleaners, radio receivers,—technically known 
as “‘consumers’ durable goods”—are no longer be- 
ing manufactured, don’t let them get the idea 
that they can afford to lose touch with information 
in the consumer field. Some of the items can still 
be bought from dealers; good second-hand prod- 
ucts in many cases are available to those who know 
from reading CR’s material how to go about pro- 
curing them. They need more than ever to know 
how to take care of what they have, how to prolong 
the life of present appliances—particularly elec- 
trical heating appliances—and how to repair them; 
how to buy and care for food and clothing and other 
“consumables” which everyone must buy and use 
in wartime as at any other time. Furthermore, it 
is important to know what products are in abundant 
supply, what are short and likely to be rationed, 
how to make a wise selection among the items that 
remain on dealers’ shelves. 


What Subscribers Receive 


Consumers’ Research was incorporated originally 
to provide information on goods and services for 
the private individual who wished some advice on 
specific brands to help him decide on a particular 
purchase. It was the outgrowth of the deluge of 
correspondence which resulted from the 1927 best 
seller, Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart Chase and 
F, J. Schlink. 

In pre-war years, the technical reports issued by 
Consumers’ Research on automobiles, mechanical 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
radio sets and many another large family purchase 
have enabled subscribers to buy better products 
for their money, and to save many hundreds of 
dollars. In this way, CR’s work has served the Na- 
tion’s economy and favored the production of bet- 
ter, more durable, and more economical products 
for consumers. Since most of these products are 
still available at dealers’ showrooms or on the sec- 


ond-hand market, the summary of previous findings: 
given briefly in CR’s Annual Cumulative Bulle 
will still be of help in making wise selections, . 

One of the main interests of consumers today ig” 
food and nutrition. This particular section in the” 
Annual Cumulative Bulletin has been greatly exe) 
panded and nearly a third of the 1942-1943 issue” 
is given to information in this field, much of it never > 
before compiled or presented in a form usable by | 
consumers. In addition, there are compact see 7 
tions on Medicine and Hygiene, Radios and Radig 4 
Phonographs (many of which are still available) > 
Cosmetics, and Toilet Supplies, Textiles and Cloth: 
ing, Cameras and Photographic Supplies, as well 4 
as a section on household supplies and methods, 
including practical, helpful information on soaps, 
water softeners, and scouring powder. 

This Annual Cumulative Bulletin is sent to all 
individual subscribers who also receive the Con- 
sumers’ Research BULLETIN monthly (except dur- 
ing July and August). The Annual Cumulatioe 
Bulletin is available only to individual subscribers 
to the full subscription ($3 a year). 

Limited Subscription for Schools 
and Libraries 

The interest in consumer education has increased 
by leaps and bounds during the past few years. 
Schools and libraries have been hard pressed to find 
material which was current and up to date, and at 
the same time careful, authoritative, and trust- 
worthy. Textbooks do not lend themselves so 
readily to providing the type of current, timely im- 
formation demanded, as do magazines and journals. 

To fill this need, Consumers’ Research has ar 
ranged to provide nine monthly issues, October 
through June, for schools and libraries (and any 
others who may be interested) at the subscription 
rate of $2.00. Librarians who wish to present Con- 
sumers’ Research Bulletin to their boards will be 
gladly sent several specimen issues. Although the 
volume year runs from October through June, a 
subscription may be entered at any time to run for 
nine issues. No special subscription blank is needed. 











for new subscribers 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign $3.50) for one year’s subscription to 

the Consumers’ Research Bulletin (which includes the Annual Cum- 
ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly—except during July and August) 
It is understood that my handling of any CR material which is marked 
“The anal of commodities, products, or merchandise a ing in 
this issue of the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole information 
of Consumers’ Research subscribers” will be in accordance with that 


Name.......- Ss EE Ee PO . 
(Piease write in longhand) 





Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


‘= I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign $3.50) for one year’s subscription to 
the Consumers’ Research Bulletin (which includes the Annual Cum- 
ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly—except during July and August), 


It is understood that my handling of any CR material which is marked 


“The anal 
this issue 
of Consumers’ Research subscribers” will be in accordance with that 
direction. 


My profession or business is..................- ~eosesesevewnne 





for new subscribers 


s of commodities, products, or merchandise appearing in 
the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole information 


(Please write in longhana) 
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